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here 














there 





all over the world 










and everywhere 


Every day records and hi fi equipment go out 
from Imhofs to all parts of the world. 

Our wide range and huge stock enables us 

to supply any record or instrument currently 
available in Britain. 

We handle all insurance and customs papers and 
our specialist packers ensure that your order 
arrives in perfect condition. 


Our long-standing reputation for service is your best guarantee for complete satisfaction. 
Write today for details of this scheme, and of our Personal Export Scheme for overseas visitors. 


May we send you a copy of our 32-page illustrated 
catalogue giving details of the finest hi fi equipment 
available in this country ? Write for your free copy now.! 





Stereophonic Sound. Come to our demonstration of this latest advance in sound reproduction. 
Alfred Imhof Limited, Dept. 18, 112-116 New Oxford St. London WCI : Museum 7878 RC 
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This is one of the two concertos 
which Van Cliburn played in 
Moscow and has since presented 
with resounding success in 
America and, at the end of 
June, in London’s Royal Albert 
Hall. The following quotations 
are typical of press reaction 


all over the world. 


Van (Libr oeccrosonn 


splendid in every respect... 





The greatest pianistic discovery of the age... although he has a prodigious 
23 year old Texan winner of the Moscow Tchaikovsky Piano Contest technique . . . he never left 
. . . Now signed to an exclusive contract with RCA records the impression that he found 


his principal satisfaction in 


} e ee = Aa — 
Tchaikovusk y =m 
THE TIMES 
CONCERTO No.1 


Conducted on this record as at the contest by certainly most remarkable . . . 


More remarkable in a young 
j ‘ ° . [ K | h ' virtuoso was the attention 
Z V1 ON VAS / VW that he paid to details of 


RB-16073 timing and balance when his 


‘Technically his playing is 





was not the major role . .. Here 
he revealed the unmistakable 


musician’s instinct... 





DAILY TELEGRAPH 


RCA RECORDS DECCA HOUSE ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON SE11 
A 
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Model W.V.B. 


Our specialised MONITOR HEAD MODEL W.V.B. has an 
additional head and amplifier which enables this recorder 
to perform a number of useful functions. The most important 
of these is to monitor the recorded tape a fraction of a second 
after it is made, and if necessary compare it by throwing a 
switch, with the signal before it is recorded. This allows 
the recording engineer to make certain that he has made a 
first class recording before the artists leave the studio, with- 
out the necessity of waiting while another run through is 
made. 


Additional items may be recorded one on top of another 
while listening to the first, since a switch is provided for the 
erase, and the bias, which also acts as a partial erase, can be 
lowered slightly, and its new value checked on the meter. 
In a similar manner the original signal may be fed back and 
recorded, resulting in an echo, the time constant of which 
is controlled by the speed of the tape and the distance 
apart of the heads. 


VORTEXION RECORDERS use a synchronous capstan 
motor to ensure accurate recording and playback speed. 


Many years of steady development have enabled us 
to still further improve the Vortexion W.V.A. and 
W.V.B. recorders. 


All components which could contribute to noise or 
reliability are carefully measured and selected in- 
dividually before incorporation, resulting in an 
exceedingly low background noise and distortion 
with frequency response within + 1.5 db 50-10,000 
c/s and + 3 db 40-12,000 c/s at 74” per second. 


%& The meter fitted for reading signal level will also read 
bias voltage to enable a level response to be obtained under 
all circumstances. A control is provided for bias adjustment 
to compensate low mains or ageing valves. 


%* A lower bias lifts the treble response and increases 
distortion. A high bias attenuates the treble and reduces 
distortion. The normal setting is inscribed for each instru- 
ment. 


¥%* The distortion of the recording amplifier under recording 
conditions is too low to be accurately measured and is negli- 
gible. 


% A heavy Mumetal shielded microphone transformer is 
built in for 15-30 ohms balanced and screened line, and 
requires only 7 micro-volts approximately to fully load. 
This is equivalent to 20 ft. from a ribbon microphone and 
the cable may be extended 440 yds. without appreciable loss. 


%& The 0.5 megohm input is fully loaded by 18 millivolts and 
is suitable for crystal P.U.s, microphone or radio inputs. 


%*% A power plug is provided for a radio feeder unit, etc. 
Variable bass and treble controls are fitted for control of the 
playback signal. 


%& The power output is 4 watts heavily damped by negative 
feedback and an oval internal speaker is built in for monitor- 
ing purposes. 


tc The playback amplifier may be used as a microphone or 
gramophone amplifier separately or whilst recording is 
being made. 


3% The unit may be left running on record or playback, 
even with 1,750ft. reels, with the lid closed. 





FOUR CHANNEL 
ELECTRONIC MIXER 


This is a studio quality electronic mixer suitable for any 
climate. The controls are hermetically sealed, and great 
care and selection of components to make certain reliable 
low noise operation, and individual screens prevent break 
through. The built-in power transformer is screened and 
potted, and all the microphone transformers are individually 
potted in selected heavy gauge Mumetal boxes. Front or 
rear inputs and outputs may be obtained to order. The 
normal output is .5 volt. 


The 3-CHANNEL MIXER and PEAK PROGRAMME METER 
is similar to the above but has the additional meter fitted 
calibrated in 2 db steps from —20 db to +12 relative to 
l.m.w.—600 ohm. The meter is fed by the full P.P.M. 
| second time delay circuit which includes a stabiliser valve, 


a 


NAO RL SERIES SBS 





to ensure accurate gain and calibration. The standard 
Output is screened primary and |.m.w.—600 ohm balanced 
or unbalanced by switch. Inputs and outputs may be at the 
front or rear, and rack panel mounting is available at the 
same price. 


Full details and prices of the above on request 


VORTEXION LIMITED, 257-263 The Broadway, Wimbledon, London, S.W.19 


Telephones: LIBerty 2814 and 6242-3 


Telegrams: “Vortexion, Wimbledon, London.” 
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Acousticat 





For the closest approach 





to the Original Sound — 
that your enjoyment 
and appreciation of music 


may be unimpeded 








Please ask for illustrated literature 
describing the QUAD II 
Amplifier, FM Tuner 

and Electrostatic Loudspeaker. 


ACOUSTICAL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
HUNTINGDON, HUNTS. 
HUNTINGDON 361 
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Full descriptive leaflet of |.2-10 and other Jason Matching Equipment on request. 
Hear Jason at your local Hi-Fi Stockist or any Saturday morning at Jason Showrooms. Stand 441, Radio Show, Earls Court 
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...and suddenly, you are there 


When you listen to stereophonic sound with a Jason 
Stereophonic Amplifier, you open the last door into the concert 
hall, and you are suddenly, breathtakingly there. 


The J.2-10 has been designed for use with all possible stereo 
programme sources—disc, tape or radio. Used with two 
C.Q. Reproducers (endorsed by Jason technicians) the J.2-10 
lets you listen with a sense of spaciousness and detail you have 
never known before. 


Styled to match all other Jason High Fidelity Equipment, the 
].2-10 is a complete double amplifier, each section of which is 
identical in performance and characteristics to the J.10 including 
5-position input selector switch and variable low pass filter 
system. At the turn of aswitch, you can use the two 10 watt stages 
in stereo, or combine both to provide a very powerful 20 watt 
instrument for still better reproduction of single source material. 


The Jason JSA.2 stereophonic Amplifier offers stereophonic 
reproduction for less outlay. Output is 3 watts from each 
section with 20dB negative feed-back. The JSA.2 is suitable for 
use with crystal stereo pick-ups and 4, 8 or 15 ohm speakers, 
Styling conforms with other Jason matching equipment. 


Jason Stereophonic Amplifier ].2-10 £37.10.0.: JSA.2£23.15.0. 
C.Q. Senior Reproducer £18.7.6. 











THE JASON MOTOR & ELECTRONIC CO., 3-4(L) GT. CHAPEL ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.!. GERrard 0273-4 
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| en since the first Ferrograph was made, IN THE FERROGRAPH only the best in design, in 
we have steadfastly resisted the temptation materials and in workmanship is good enough. 
to build down toa price. Or to manufacture a That is why all its essential components are 
range of Tape Recorders at different price levels. onedie tm Ga Ferrograph factory. That is why 
To us—and to those who choose the Ferrograph slain. dati. ities ti any te eaten, ain gaged ae 
—price is not the decisive factor. What really ; 
<s meticulously testing the Ferrograph at each and 
counts is quality of performance—the ability to 
every stage of its assembly. It is well to remem- 
capture on tape every sound, however complex, ay rts q P 
‘ that t errograph is no product of mass 
and to re-create it with a realism virtually - , 8rap : . P 
na distinguishable Sian: tite original. production methods, It is unique among Tape 
WHEN SO HIGH A STANDARD of quality becomes Recorders — incomparable. We know of no 
the aim, then any limitations due to cost become other Tape Recorder built under such exacting 
matters of secondary importance. conditions or subjected to such lavish attention. 
SERIES 66 SERIES 3A __ SERIES 3S STEREOPHONIC SERIES 
As illustrated above, for installa- In portable cabinet in black rexine With ne oi sound With full stereophonic recording 
tion into own cabinet. with detachable lid. _ Model 3S/N 33/73” ip s. 89 gns and playback facilities. _ 
Model 66N 32/7 ” i.p.s. 84 gns. Model 3A/N 33/7 “ 1.p.S. 79 gns. Model 3S/NH 7 i i.p.s. 96 gns. Model 88 73 13 1.p.S. tvo gns. 
Model 66H 73/15” i.p.s. 88 gns. Model 3A/NH 74/15” i.p.s.86 gns. — ¢-e°S ag Unit 30 gns. extra. 
73-4 


British Ferrograph Recorder Co. Ltd.131 Sloane Street, London, S.W.1I. Telephone: SLOane 2214/5 and 1510 
A subsidiary of The Ferrograph Co. Ltd. 
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GENERAL 
PURPOSE 
Type Title Size | Lenath | Price in ll | 
No. approx. | EMICASE EMICASE 
88/3 3” dia. 175’ ia 76 
99/3 || cccane | 3” dia. 250’ - 9 6 
88/3N g 3)” dia. | 175’ - 7 6 
eee 7 Po a 99/3N 31” dia. | 250’ - 9 6 
ee fe ee er |} 88/6 be ieee 5” dia. 600 | £1 3 6/| £1 1 0 
a = f/ 99/9 5” dia. g50’ | £110 6 | £1 8 0 
88/9 Continental” 53’ dia.| 950’ | £110 6 | £1 8 0 
99/12 52” dia.| 1200 | £117 6 | £115 0 
88/12 Ye . |adia. | 1200° | £117 6 | £115 0 
g9/ig |S Standard 7’ dia. | 1800° | £212 6| £210 0 ) 
88/18 \ professional” 8)” dia. | 1750’ “ £217 6 
99/24 81” dia. | 2400’ - £312 6 
“ 
( 
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; EIMOPTADE 


The amazing fidelity in sound you enjoy today from 
microgroove records is achieved only by the use of the 
finest magnetic tape in the making of the ‘* masters ”’ 





TAPE 10 DISt. 





‘‘Masters'’ are made on the world-famous EMITAPE 
—the same EMITAPE, in fact, that you can buy and 
use for your own recordings. 


oe 


Because of its consistency — reel to reel, batch to 
batch and year to year, and its outstanding technical 
superiority — EMITAPE is used by the leading recording 
es companies — by famous broadcasting authorities, such 
— = ‘ as the BBC and ITV — by industry and research. 


7 EMITAPE is your guarantee of a magnetic tape that 
——™ measures up tothe mostexacting professional standards. 
i Remember, E.M.I. is the only recording organisation 
that makes, uses and sells its own recording tape — 
EMITAPE. 


meee) E.M.1. SALES & SERVICE LTD. 


Recording Materials Division 
HAYES - MIDDLESEX Telephone: SOUthall 2468 
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E-A*R now bring you this exciting new kind of entertai t—offering 
fresh scope for your listening pleasure—in a reasonably priced and 
exceptionally attractive form. 





As soon as you have bought your stereo discs, you can enjoy all the exciting 
qualities of Stereophonic sound reproduction by plugging-in a Stereo Cartridge 
and one or two Extension Speakers. * , 


30 gns. 


Non Auto Model 26 gns. 















technically ... 


@ E A‘R Twin Channel Stereo Amplifier with combined Volume, 
Bass and Treble Controls operating both Channels. 


@ Separate Balance Control 
@ Garrard RC 121 Changer with LP-78 turnover pickup. 
@ Two 7* x 4’ elliptical speakers. 


@ Provision for connection of one or two external speakers for 
stereo operation. , 


Nw 


% Garrard Stereo Plug-in Cartridge 41/1d and E-A:R 
Extension Speakers from 8 gns to !|5 gns. 











Britain’s Leading Gramophone Specialists 





Post the coupon for illustrated literature 
ELECTRIC AUDIO REPRODUCERS LTD. 
The Square, Isleworth, Middx. 


Telephone: ISLeworth 6256-8 Grams: ‘hienunth Hounslow 





: 
| +70 ES SS 0 


r-— 





L 










See us at en 
THE RADI (; EO 
SHOW 










EARLS COURT |dqesi id 
AUG 27 - SEPT6 aaa BE. 


MAIN HALL STAND NO. 62 
AUDIO HALL STAND NO. 43! 
















To: 


ELECTRIC AUDIO REPRODUCERS LTD. 
The Square, Isleworth, Middx. 


Please send literature on the items marked. 
[[] Stereophonic Sound Reproducers 
[-] Cabinet Reproducers [-] Portable Reproducers 
[-] Balanced High Fidelity Units (amplifiers, etc.) 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





G/8/58 
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Full details on request from : 
VITAVOX LIMITED 
Westmoreland Road, Londoo, N.W.9 
Telephone: COLindale 8671 






\ 
spo 





VITAVOX ? 


There are many makes of direct radiator 
loudspeakers. The design principles may be 
considered stabilised and the published 
specifications frequently give 


assistance in distinguishing between the 


ordinary and the first-rate. The features 
which place the Vitavox AK120 Series 


Loudspeakers in an exclusive category are 


the result of twenty-five years of continuous 


and conscientious development of the 


highest grade of precision audio components 


which has made Vitavox the choice 


wherever quality of performance, 


adherence to specification and utmost 


reliability are considered factors of more 


importance than low initial cost. 


The range is comprehensive and includes 


models especially designed for horn loading. 


As a single unit reproducer, as part of a 


multi-channel system or as the foundation 


of such a system to which other components 


can be added at a later date, there is no 


more prudent choice than a Vitavox AK120 








Series Loudspeaker. 
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UNIVERSAL TURNOVER CRYSTAL GARTRIDGE 


for stereophonic, microgroove and standard discs 














This is the news everybody has been waiting for. Now—at last—a universal turnover Now more tha n ever 
® J 


crystal cartridge which plays stereo records with no more fuss or bother than for 
standard records. 


No complicated plug-in heads which are so easily lost and damaged—just a simple 
turnover cartridge which plays stereophonics, all microgroove and 78 r.p.m. records. 
The sleek ‘‘ Ful-Fi ’’ lines and snapfork housing facilitate easy servicing and cleaning. 





The ‘‘ Ful-Fi ’’ universal turnover crystal cartridge is available only in the UA8 and 
UA!2 ‘* Monarch ’’ record changers. Where stereophonic reproduction is contemplated, 


the only logical choice is a record player which has the ‘* Monarch ’’ UA8 or UAI2 ~ 
means business ! 


record changer incorporated with this revolutionary universal cartridge. 


BIRMINGHAM SOUND REPRODUCERS LIMITED - OLD HILL + STAFFS. 
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tewelve 
2:four 


LOUDSPEAKER SYSTEM 


















incorporating 


MOU STIRS 














..--tdeal for monaural or stereo sound 


A new departure in loudspeaker enclosure design and construction 
enables the superbly styled “twelve-2-four” to be sold at a price 
drastically lower than that of other units of comparable quality. a 
ACOUSTIFLEX (prov. patent)—a new, unique method of loading, > - Ed 
together with the main Philips 12” Dual Cone Drive unit and two — 

special H.F. units fitted with foam surround give an extremely high 
and well-balanced quality of reproduction with wide-angle coverage 
making the “twelve-2-four” ideal for stereophonic or monaural 











reproduction. 
PHILIPS Features of the PHILIPS 9762M 
%* Constant voice coil impedance %* Extra high efficiency | 
%* Very powerful “‘ Ticonal’"’ magnet y+ Very smooth response curve 
%* Long air gap % Large power handling capacity PHILI PS 9762M | 
— a A A A A Vs Gee see ogee aes ES EE Se ee oe ee Se. 
The “twelve-2-four” employs as the main 4 fT 
— Trade inquiries welcomed unit the Philips 9762 High Fidelity loud- iad 
speaker, a 12” Dual Cone Drive unit of be 
Write for full details to: wide response and very low frequency M 
resonance, ie 
PARTNERS LTD bee? ! 
° Power handling capacity .. .. 20 watts 2 
229 Regent Street, London, W.I. ict ee yn c/s 2 
WGN cs cc ce ce as ,000 Gauss ae 
Telephone : REGent 7363 Total magnetic flux .. .. .. 134,000 Maxwells ( 
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THE MACKIE PARALLEL TRACKING ARM 
@ Available NOW (to order) with Stereo Cartridge 





@ Offering perfect radial and tangential tracking of the stylus, the 
arm is carried on two steel balls only, thus reducing bearings 
friction to absolute minimum. ey 

@ Side pressure on the stylus—NIL. Arm length of 2 in. eliminates 
inertia. 

@ Stylus and record wear reduced almost to a point of non- 
existence. 

@ The Mackie P.T.A. is hand built and minutely balanced for any 

cartridge :—Acros, Collaro, Garrard, Goldring, Miratwin, Ortofon, 

Tannoy etc. (and any Stereo Cartridge). 


SEND S.A.E. (24d.) 
FOR 
INTRODUCTORY 
LEAFLET 





THE LONG PLAYING 
RECORD LIBRARY 


(SELECTIVE) CLASSICAL CATALOGUE AND 
HANDBOOK FOR 1958 


INCLUDING / INCLUDING 
POSTAGE and 3 & POSTAGE and 
PACKING PACKING 





EASILY THE BEST VALUE IN THE GRAMOPHONE 
WORLD TODAY AND AN _ ESSENTIAL PURCHASE 
FOR THE RECORD COLLECTOR. 


CONTENTS 


@ A selective list of all the L/Ps of good music well 
reviewed by the critics.—Over 4,000 recordings listed. 


7s basis for-a record collection—l00 recommended 
/Ps. 


@ 50 L/Ps specially suitable for demonstrating high-fidelity 
equipment. fs 


@ The Care of L/Ps. The Reproduction of L/Ps. 
@ Groove jumping and groove repeating. 

@ The use of amplifier controls. 

@ Full details of Library membership. 


SEND 3/6 FOR YOUR COPY 
| NOW! 


The GRAMOPHONE 


THE LONG PLAYING 
RECORD LIBRARY Lt. 


SQUIRES GATE STATION APPROACH 
BLACKPOOL, LANCS. 
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THE PERFECT STYLUS CLEANER 


@ its use is essential for High Fidelity disc reproduction. 
@ Increases stylus life. Reduces record wear. 





One gentle application of STYLCLEAN to your stylus, removes all the 
dust and grit you can see and what is more important all the tiny particles 
of dust that are invisible except under a magnifying glass. 


STYLCLEAN 


Research has shown that if foreign matter is left adhering to the stylus 
—increased record and stylus wear results. Furthermore, so high are 
the temperatures generated at the stylus tip by the stresses of modern 
recordings that dust can be literally welded into the L/P surface— 
as it is played. REMEMBER 








@ STYLCLEAN REMOVES ALL DUST & FOREIGN MATTER 
@ A SINGLE SUPPLY OF STYLCLEAN WILL LAST 
INDEFINITELY 


ONLY 
PLUS 3d. J PLUS 3d. 
POSTAGE & PACKING POSTAGE & PACKING 










TRADE ENQUIRIES 
INVITED 








STEREO-DISCS 
ARE HERE! 


The following Pye-Nixa Stereo-discs can be supplied to order immediately. 
CSCL 70001 Beethoven Symphonies | & 8 (Halle, Barbirolli) 
CSCL 70002 Dvorak Symphony 4/Scherzo Capriccioso (Halle, Barbirolli) 


CSCL 70005 Overtures—Die Meistersinger/Fingal’s Cave/Tannhauser/Force of 
Destiny (Halle, Barbirolli) 

CSCL 70003 Music by Pergolesi, Vivaldi, etc. (London Baroque Ensemble) 

CSCL 70006 Bach and Widor (Ralph Downes—Festiva!l Hall Organ) 

CSCL 70007 Stereo Demonstration Disc (Recommended) 

CSML 73000 Gilbert and Sullivan Overtures and Dances (Pro Arte Orch., 
Robinson) 

CSCT 71000 A Larry Adler Concert 

NSPL 83000 Tony Osborne, his Piano and Orchestra (Highly recommended) 




















O8Y ¢ 
« Re 
wv % 
PRICES STEREO 
pr maa > Ss 
41/\id PLAYING (rom 2068 
CSML STEREO 
& NSPL PICK-UPS 
42/1 ALSO 
— RECORD AVAILABLE 
37/3d LIBRARY & ORDER 
44 ~\* 
Es sex 


Other features of this unique service are :— 


Any record pu is not only a brand new, guaranteed unpla factory 


* copy, but it has been obtained from the manufacturers by special order for 


the purchaser. Besides being unblemished the disc is also as up- oa 
pressing as currently available in the country. This is tremendously important 


when it is realised that many of the older L/Ps (especially Decca) are currently 
manufactu i 


being recut from the master tapes by the 


rers with marked improve- 
ment in reproduction. 
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The World’s Widest Range of Gramophone Equipment 
The arms of models having the plug-in head feature are wired and technically approved 


for stereophonic reproduction when used with the correct Pickup Cartridge, as specified 
by the Amplifier Manufacturer. 


[1] MODEL RC 121/4D MARK II 


Will play automatically any number of records up to 10, 
either 7”, 8”, 9”, 10” and 12” diameter, at 16-2/3, 33-1/3, 
45 or 78 r.p.m. 10” and 12” records of the same speed 
can be mixed in any order. No setting for any record 
size required, the selection being completely automatic. 


[2] MODEL RC 98/4 


This unit can be used as either a manually operated 
truly High Fidelity record player or a fully automatic 
record changer which will play any number of records 
up to eight. With 4 speeds, an electrical speed control 
and a switch click suppressor; it is indeed the record 
player for the connoisseur. 











[3] MODEL RC 88/4 
This four speed automatic record changer will play 
automatically any number of records up to eight. It is 
superbly finished in cream and brown enamel. 











[4] MODEL TA/MARK 11 


This single record player has been produced to meet the 
demand for high quality units of minimum size at low cost. 
It is mounted on a rectangular unit plate and is considered 
the most suitable model for the home constructor. 





[5] MODEL 30! 


This motor has a 6 lb. accurately balanced die cast 
aluminium turntable. It is of the shaded pole induction 
type, is in heavy cast casing and is magnetically screened. 
The precise speed can be obtained by means of the eddy 
current brake. It is used by the B.B.C. and many 
broadcasting stations throughout the world. 


[6] 4 HF 


A high quality record player with 12” turntable complete 
with tone arm mounted on unit plate. 


TPA 12 


This precision chrome and white tone arm has been 
designed for the finest high fidelity system. Its length 
reduces track error to a minimum and permits the playing 
of 16” records if so desired. The universal plug-in head 
moulding will take any cartridge. All the best features 
of static balance, spring loading and viscous damping 
have been designed into the TPA 12 to provide maximum 
vertical freedom. The smallest possible number of pivots 
reduce traversing friction to absolute minimum. 


RADIO SHOW « STAND No. 5! 
AUDIO HALL No. 438 - EARLS COURT 
























THE GARRARD ENGINEERING AND MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 


SWINDON, WILTSHIRE, ENGLAND 
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? | fulfils the demand for truer reproduction 

NATIONAL RADIO SHOW > Outmoding existing thought on loudspeaker design, the 

: COLAUDIO provides a new incentive to listening, creates a 

| Hear our COLAUDIO Monaural new realism in reproduced sound, adds a new beauty to music 
a and Stereophonic Demonstra- and the finer nuances of speech. 

tion in Room No. 410 The unique design of the COLAUDIO, combining a 15” 

direct radiator bass loudspeaker with two direct radiator, 

See the COLAUDIO on pressure-type high frequency reproducers in column form, is the 

STAND No. 30 


culmination of over 30 years research, development and manu- 
2 facture of loudspeakers for all purposes. Its perfection of tone 
7 5 can be truly appreciated only by an aural test—hear it at your 

' local hi-fi stockist—he will be as proud to recommend the 
: 


COLAUDIO as you will be thrilled to own one. 
: S4 
A pul q 


y Rola Celestion Ltd. THAMES DITTON, SURREY, ENGLAND. _ Telephone: Emberbrook 3402/6 
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_..and now tor Stereo 


Goldring-Lenco Gramophone Transcription Units are now wired 
for stereophonic reproduction. Naturally, they can also be used 
for ordinary monaural reproduction. Most modern high quality 
monaural cartridges can be fitted quite simply in the pick-up arm 
and there is provision for fitting the new stereo cartridges as they 
become available. One—the Ronette “ Binofiuid” stereo cartridge, 
with a diamond stylus—is already available and is suitable for 
use with monaural LP discs now as well as for stereo discs later. 
Goldring-Lenco Transcription Units are already very well known 
but a leaflet will gladly be sent to those who wish to learn more 
about them. 

GL56/RD (Diamond fitted Ronette Binofluid Stereophonic Cart- 
ridge) £2/.12.0. Plus Purchase Tax £8.8.6 »« GL56/500 (Monaural 
— Sapphire styli) £/7.6.0. Plus Purchase Tax £6.14.11 »« GL56/600 
(Monaural—diamond for LP sapphire for 78) £23.4.0. Plus Pur- 
chase Tax £9.1.0. 


THE GOLDRING MANUFACTURING CO. (Gt. Britain) LTD 
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Mastertape’s superb quality achieves higher ‘ top response’ than 
—zZ. Snentieitin ans a any other recording tape. High top response means that Master- 
tape can record at lower speeds without loss of clarity—in fact 


more for your money with Mastertape for both quality and longer 
@ Mastertape is made to carefully controlled : 
formulas. ‘ playing time. 


@ Mastertape is anti-static and free from curl. 


@ Long Play Mastertape Polyester base is as strong 
as mild steel. 


Praised by leading experts and connoisseurs of good recording. 


@ Mastertape has extremely low background noise. 


MORE FOR YOUR MONEY WITH 


Mastertape 





Attractive, ideal tape 
storage. Stoutly bound 
book contai 





book ‘containers in. red MAGNETIC RECORDING TAPE BY 

transfer numerals, hold- M.S.S. RECORDING CO. LTD., COLNBROOK, BUCKS, ENGLAND 
~~ Sag Fs hp ne ede Telephone COLNBROOK 2431 

to hold six books - 17/6d. 

— SHOWROOM & STUDIO 


21 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. Telephone MUSeum 1600 
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PIONEERS OF 
STEREOPHONIC RECORDING 





ANNOUNCE 


A Stereophonic Demonstration Test Record 


No. SDD.1 (12” double-sided LP 33} r.p.m. record) — 


This record, which is intended for use only with stereophonic reproducing 
equipment, contains sound effects with linking narrative and eight widely 
varied musical illustrations, concluding with a metronome signal to ensure 
the correct balancing of the two loudspeakers. Sleeve notes contain useful 
technical information and instructions on the use of the metronome 


centring signal. 


This record can be purchased from all record dealers, Price 47/11jd. including purchase tax. 
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RETROSPECT 


By JOHN WARRACK 


(7 scarcely needs pointing out that modern 
music is box office anathema. This is one 
of the few predictable items in the taste of 
that jumpy, suspicious, backward, emotional 
but doggedly loyal Aunt Edna who is the 
collective subconscious of the British public. 
Astrike of any sort will fluster her and keep 
her at home (this quaint fact comes from 
Mr. T. E. Bean, manager of the Royal 
Festival Hall) ; she will guarantee a show 
that has survived its first year, however 
precariously, for a further twelve months 
by rolling in from all parts of the country 
with thermoses in crammed charas; she 
will stand through thick and thin by an old 
pianist who has really nothing left but his 
memories ; but slip a modern work into her 
favourite diet of Beethoven and Tchaikovsky, 
and you might be offering to lace her tea 
with cyanide. 

Eagerly though some of us press for more 
music of our own time, it is hardly surprising 
that limited companies with books to 
balance and shareholders to placate cannot 
regularly afford to take the stand they would 
like. Anyone who has worked with concert 
promoters or publishers or record companies 
will be familiar with the situation of 
editorial idealism having the gleam taken 
out of its spectacles by flinty-eyed sales 
sense. What is so consistently surprising is 
the fact that the cause of modern music is, 
by and large, so well served by the gramo- 
phone companies, who receive no grant, 
unless we count the occasional British 
Council backing for special recordings like 
the H.M.V. discs of symphonies by Fricker 
and Simpson and the new Pye Tippett set 
(of which more anon). There are gaping 
chasms in the catalogue, but many have 
been well filled, and a bridgehead has been 
thrown across one or two others ; we are 
lucky to have as much as we do. 

Widest of all the gaps has been in the 
representation of twelve-tone music and, 
above all, of Schénberg. Search the current 
catalogue for an extended example of his 
twelve-tone music, which has, after all, 
exerted the most far-reaching effect of any 
musical idea since Bach consolidated the 
diatonic system, and what do you find ? 
Vox et praeterea nihil. So this new record 
(P1.10530) coupling the violin and piano 


concertos must rank as an event of major 
importance, whatever your own regard for 
Schonberg. 

The great advantage of having a difficult 
work on records, of course, is that you have 
a chance of really getting to know it. 
Schénberg is a difficult composer, and his 
difficulties lie at two levels. There is, 
firstly, the complexity ; and though much 
of the music in these works is indeed deeply 
complicated, a good deal of it is also more 
straightforward and direct in appeal than 
many people, strenuously summoning all 
their intellectual resources, can bring them- 
selves to believe. If you put on dark glasses 
as a precaution against being blinded by 
science, you won’t see the point of anything 
displayed in a reasonable artistic light. But, 
in any case, the technical complexity need 
not matter except to the composer or the 
special investigator. Music is not written 
for other musicians, nor even as one great 
intellect calling to others ; and Schénberg 
was always the first to put off musicologists 
who treated his own as a subject for research 
rather than pleasure. A far greater difficulty 
for most people (myself included) lies in 
what one can only vaguely call the general 
atmosphere or sound of the music, the 
Klang. I simply happen instinctively not to 
like the noise of Schénberg’s music, and 
only after listening to a work of his a 
great many times to feel the ever-present 
admiration joined by anything like real 
appreciation. This is not criticism, I know, 
and I do not feel myself to be a useful critic 
of Schénberg’s music: the works that I 
believe are his purest achievements—the 
later chamber pieces, these two concertos 
among them—are the ones I have the 
greatest difficulty in approaching ; while I 
am quicker on the uptake with the works 
that have an easier “way in”, whether via 
relationship to one’s experience of another 
composer (Berg generally) or through their 
dramatic impact and wider appeal—the 
powerfully moving Survivor from Warsaw, for 
instance. Not that Schénberg is a narrow 
composer: these two concertos are of 
extraordinary range and variety. The Vox 
record enables one to realise that. But it is 
an atmosphere in which I become quickly 
short of breath and uncomfortable ; and 
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whilst training on this record has worked 
an improvement in staying power and 
genuine enjoyment, it still appears to me an 
unwelcoming countryside. The perform- 
ances, by Alfred Brendel (piano) and 
Wolfgang Marschner (violin) with the 
Siidwestfunk Orchestra, seem _ excellent, 
especially when one considers the frightful 
difficulties involved ; the balance, no less 
difficult to achieve and thematically of the 
greatest importance, is sometimes less good. 

One of the least satisfactory ways of 
pleading a composer’s cause is to flood the 
market. Some form of Home Guard will 
soon have to be organised against the mass 
invasions by flotillas of baroque concertos 
that are always steaming up over the 
horizon. It may be convenient to have 
eighteen flute concertos by Vivaldi at one 
fell issue, and Vivaldi is a fine composer 
whose cause could do with pleading ; but 
this is a perfect example of having too much 
of a good thing. A well-chosen selection is 
another matter, and the Columbia set of 
three records devoted to Hindemith is 
admirable ; especially so since the com- 
poser himself conducts. The late arrival of 
the gramophone has deprived us of some 
wonderful experiences—one thinks wistfully 
of Bach improvising in St. Thomas’s, of 
Farinelli and all the others of his amazing 
tribe who were, so to speak, cut out for 
fame, of Mozart and Beethoven playing 
their own piano concertos, of Liszt and 
Paganini, Grisi and Mario... Fruitless: 
but while no performance is, or ever will be, 
“‘definitive’’, we ought never again to have 
to wonder how the composer thought it 
should go. Hindemith is a forthright and 
extremely efficient conductor of his own 
music, and some of his best works have been 
chosen for this set. The third record, which 
is to contain the horn concertos (Dennis 
Brain) and the Sinfonia Serena, has still not 
materialised. The first (33CX1512) couples 
the B flat symphony for concert band 
(American for brass band) with the splendid 
Concert Music for brass and strings written 
for the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 50th 
birthday—only one of a marvellous batch 
of presents that included Roussel’s third 
symphony and Stravinsky’s Symphony of 
Psalms. The other (33CX1533) has the 
clarinet concerto (Cahusac) and one of the 
composer’s greatest works, the Nobilissima 
Visione. 

Hindemith is never less than impressive, 
and once one is “inside” his music the 
parched land it often seems at first can yield 
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a dignified sense of beauty not shared by any 
other living master. The operas Mathis der 
Maler and Die Harmonie der Welt make their 
best effect when symphonically treated, as 
Hindemith appears to have suspected: the 
similarity of much of the material operates 
against the drama, since the characters tend 
to be insufficiently personalised, but this 
matters less when they are no longer con- 
nected to dramatic action and act instead as 
food for pure musical thought. And in the 
Nobilissima Visione, the Concert Music, 
indeed in nearly all the works in this set, 
Hindemith’s infallibly impressive manner 
reaches a belief and eloquence undimmed 
by the dustier reasoning that sometimes 
afflicts him. 

For a somewhat lighter side of his talent 
we may safely turn to two recital records. 
Shura Cherkassky (H.M.V. ALP1574) is 
remarkably eloquent with the third piano 
sonata, taking subtle liberties (though none 
so extreme as the huge rallentando Hindemith 
himself puts into the Concert Music at one 
point), and giving the work a measure of 
lyricism, poignancy even, to which it is 
hardly accustomed. Wolfgang Schneider- 
han shares his recital with Carl Seemann 
out between three modern masters (D.G.G. 
DGM18400). In Hindemith’s 1939 violin 
sonata he is lithe, blithe and trenchant, 
particularly with the 5/8 movement—a 
remarkable virtuoso study in the rhythm’s 
subtleties and potency. It is a fine, 
attractive work, even if overshadowed by 
the other items on the record: Schneider- 
han gives the best available version of 
Stravinsky’s Duo Concertant, but the very 
virtues that help to produce this—impeccable 
control and a well-dressed sense of rhythm— 
are almost a disadvantage in Bartdék’s pro- 
fusely rich, essentially rhapsodic second 
sonata. But Bartdék-lovers have their disc of 
the quarter in Annie Fischer’s account, with 
the L.S.O. and Markevitch, of the third 
piano concerto backed with the Dance Suite 
(H.M.V. ALP1588). Barték-beginners, too, 
could do worse than go for this enjoyable 
pair. Slightly more advanced candidates 
should attempt the sonata for two pianos 
and percussion coupled with Stravinsky’s 
piano concerto (D.G.G. DGM18384). Carl 
Seemann, the concerto’s soloist, is joined by 
Edith Picht-Axenfeld in the sonata. 

Before turning away from the present 
century, there is the long-overdue recording 
of Tippett’s A Child of Our Time—a gap now 
nobly filled by Pye on CCL30114-5 (this is 
poached from D.S.-T.’s side of the court, 
with permission). Flawed and uneven as 
the work is, Tippett’s burning sympathy for 
the victims of intolerance and irresponsi- 
bility inflames the music and lifts it above 
its own shortcomings. The Midsummer 
Marriage Ritual Dances fill side 4, a startling 
tribute, in the context, to the advance of 
Tippett’s art. In the oratorio there are only 
stray suggestions—as in the trumpet note 
that corrupts the soprano’s voice on the 
word “‘cancer’’—of the finely-shaded instru- 
mental sensibility Tippett has mastered from 
the opera onwards. No one, for instance, 
has ever made the woodwind utter a sound 
quite like this in the first dance. John 
Pritchard conducts these excellent perform- 
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ances. In a lighter, but no less musically 
responsible vein, there is H.M.V. CLP1172 
coupling Britten’s brilliantly inventive 
Matinées and Soirées Musicales with Malcolm 
Arnold’s attractive English and Scottish 
Dances. 

Klemperer’s Beethoven symphony cycle 
proceeds apace. Nos. 3, 5 and 7 are safely 
recorded, and seem to me the most desirable 
performances of any. About the new 
Pastoral (Columbia 33CX1532) I am not so 
sure. Klemperer’s supreme virtues as a 
Beethoven conductor include the ability to 
seize us by the throat and compel our 
concentration, whether we are ready to give 
it or not. In his Eroica and No. 5 the 
heroism is, as Beethoven all his life insisted, 
not merely an inflamed mood but a necessary 
human stand; in the Choral there is (as 
Beethoven always suggests) a strong air of 
demand—Joy is a compulsory subject and 
no slacking will be tolerated. This strength 
that is Klemperer’s greatness bears heavily 
on the Pastoral. It is as if we were being 
marched through the country by a granite- 
faced Nature mistress insisting that we shall 
enjoy ourselves. The very slow tempos 
contribute: the Peasants’ Merrymaking is a 
formidable affair, more like a plodding 
Dutch clog-dance than a burst of Austrian 
gaiety. Beethoven’s spirit was, in a sense, 
taking a day offin the country ; and though 
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there is a welcome refusal in Klempere:’s 
reading to admit any mere softness, he 
remains relentlessly at the pulpit. 

No sooner have we recovered froin 
Gyorgy Cziffra than here is Tamas VAsary 
(D.G.G. DGM19105)—a Liszt pianist of ail 
Cziffra’s technical wizardry and with a vein 
of poetry as well. Not only are there several 
places where this unknown, unheralded 
young pianist clearly possesses three hands ; 
even in the Rigoletto paraphrase there is a 
tingling sensitivity, a real feeling for the 
control of the iridescent tone-colours and 
gigantic volume range his fingers can evoke. 
His rhythm is irresistible, from the almost 
insolent lilt of the Valse Impromptu to the 
proud stamping of the sixth Hungarian 
Rhapsody. I wish he would record the 
sonata. 

‘I cannot pass over two performances by 
another, senior pianist, Solomon. A 
greater artist than his undemonstrative 
integrity has ever seemed to admit, Solomon 
is perhaps at his finest in Beethoven ; and 
two H.M.V. records (ALP1546 and 1583) 
with Herbert Menges and the Philharmonia 
of the first and third concertos (each with an 
attendant sonata) are a worthy offering. Do 
listen, for instance, to the authority and 
humanity with which Solomon unfolds the 
Largo of No. 3: not Schnabel himself 


‘excelled this. 
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PROSPECT 


OR “WHY DON’T THE RECORDING COMPANIES... ?” 
By DENIS STEVENS 


— a day goes by without this 
journal’s postbag bringing readers’ 
requests and letters for recordings that are, 


‘ for one reason or another, unobtainable. 


Many of these enquiries are about artists 
and composers, but by far the greatest 
number is devoted to appeals for definite 
works in every known recorded category. 
Some few of these indefatigable writers make 
such a show of indignation about the 
absence of such-and-such a work that one 
is tempted to check the catalogues ; sure 
enough, the “ missing ”’ item is there all the 
time, and has simply been overlooked in the 
heat of the argument. In other cases the 
records are available to special order, or 
tantalisingly are to be found in foreign 
catalogues, inaccessible to the British 
collector. 

By way of example, we have requests for 
symphonies by Honegger, Nielsen, Dvorak, 
Schubert—yes, and even Beethoven. Only 
the third and fifth of Honegger’s symphonies 
is available in England, though American 
catalogues offer in addition the second. 
Nielsen No. 6 is (like Dvofak No. 3) avail- 
able only across the Atlantic, where the keen 
collector will find an alternative version of 
Dvorak No. 1 by Leinsdorfand the Cleveland 
Orchestra. The Beethoven desideratum is 
none other than the so-called “ Battle” 
Symphony, released in America as “* Well- 
ington’s Victory ’’. Both the Schubert E 
major Symphony (in Weingartner’s arrange- 


ment) and the ** Gastein ”” Symphony, this 
latter in a choice of two performances, are 
there for the transatlantic enthusiasts ; here 
in Britain, which boasts a Schubert Society 
as well as a burdensome tax on records and 
the musical instruments purchased by 
fledgling professionals, neither work can be 
bought. 

What is the answer to this strange state of 
affairs, whereby even the best of British light 
music is denied to would-be purchasers ? 
One wants music by Roger Quilter, other 
than the songs ; another wants orchestral 
music by Sullivan, other than operatic 
overtures and the inevitable Di Ballo. They 
can find it easily enough by taking their 
next vacation in New York and spending 
their 100 dollar allowance on discs, 
leaving, however, sufficient funds in the 
bank to pay duty and purchase tax on their 
LPs when they land once more in this 
blessed isle. But this, for most people, is not 
a realistic answer. They would argue that 
it is easier for makers to press the discs here, 

even though the result may be that they get 
English music recorded in Vienna, processed 
in America, and then shipped back home. 
It might seem a more reasonable and less 
expensive idea to record English music 
right here in England. 

This does not happen to any great extent. 
A great deal of foreign music of all kinds is 
recorded here, with of course vast numbers 
of foreign artists, not all of whom eclipse the 
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Reading between the lines... 


...ona long playing record is an exacting business at Capitol. 
For regardless of how superb the performance and fidelity of 
recording, the tiniest of flaws in one of the record’s micro- 
grooves will mar your listening enjoyment. That is why 
Capitol’s craftsmen take enormous pains to ensure that every 
recorded performance deemed worthy of the description Full 
Dimensional Sound will, when played on your gramophone, 
sound indistinguishable from the original live performance. It 
is on perfection standards such as these that Capitol’s classics 
in Full Dimensional Sound have won their reputation of being 
‘the highest fidelity known to the recorder’s art!’ 


Incomparable 
High Fidelity in 
FULL 
DIMENSIONAL 
SOUND 
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CLASSICS 


Eight brilliant new Capitol 
FULL DIMENSIONAL SOUND RECORDS 
for your collection! 
William Steinberg conducts wacner, with the Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra 


Laurindo Almeida, guitar, and Ray Turner, piano—Impressoes 
do Brasil, works by GNATALLI and SARDINHA 


William Steinberg conducting the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra— 
BEETHOVEN SyYMphony NO. 7 in A Major, Opus 92 .ooicccccccsnmnsnmnsernensnsnenee P.8398 


Leonard Pennario, piano—.ecuona Andalucia (Suite Espagnol) ; 
ALBENIZ Songs Of Spain (CANtOS Ae ESPARA) OPUS QB2Qvooccccccccsocsnmensnenne P.8319 


Sylvia Marlowe, harpsichord—sBacu The Six Clavier Concerti after 
Ee ME ee 


Agi Jambor, piano—cuorin Ballades and Impromptus 


Victor Aller, piano, with members of the Hollywood String Quartet : 
Feliz Slatkin, violin; Alvin Dinkin, viola; Eleanor Aller, ’cello— 
BRAHMS—Quartet No. 3in C Minor, Opus 60, for Piano and Strings....P.8379 


Carmen Dragon conducting the Hollywood Bowl Symphony Orchestra 
—‘Russkaya!’, works by GLINKA RIMSKY-KORSAKOV, RUBINSTEIN, 
TCHAIKOVSKY and two traditional Russian works 


EMI Records Ltd - 8-11 Great Castle Street - London W1 
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best of our native—or Commonwealth— 
singers and players and conductors. There 
is still, alas, snob value in a foreign name, 
even though it might be common to the 
point of comical when translated. No 
collector in his right mind would bother 
with a Faust Symphony by Frank Flour, 
Nebuchadnezzar by Joseph Green, or Gus 
Painter’s Symphony of a Thousand. Nor will 
he put himself out to acquire many of the 
other works suggested, eminent and beauti- 
ful though they may be, since legend has it 
that foreign collectors will be even less 
enthusiastic about Holst’s Egdon Heath and 
Bax’s November Woods, a perhaps rather 
bleak coupling mentioned by one spartan 
correspondent. ‘There is not the slightest 
doubt about their being fine works, but they 
need to be placed with contrasted material. 

It cannot be denied that British works are 
poorly represented in British catalogues. 
The oft-quoted maxim that our music is not 
in general exportable is accepted by many 
as gospel truth, but in fact there is a distinct 
interest in what our composers are doing, 
and a desire to hear their newest works, 
certainly in America if not in Europe. Yet 
I can think of at least half-a-dozen gifted 
composers who have not had a single work 
recorded, and many others of an older 
generation who have only recently pene- 
trated the recorded sound-barrier. This 
neglect (as one of our correspondents says) 
“is deplorable ; the neglect of major works 
is unpardonable ”’. 

But according to the economists a record 
company is bound to look for some kind of 
return for a handful of orchestral sessions 
costing many hundreds of pounds. Even if 
this expenditure can be amortised by sub- 
sequent sales, the processing and production 
of an LP has still to be paid for, so that a 
privately guaranteed sale of 1,000 simply 
won't do. It is sometimes argued that 
record companies might reasonably be 
expected to act as reputable publishing 
houses do, in issuing certain works whose 
prestige value is great though the sales 
expectation is small. Many will claim that 
they do just this in making available to the 
public such a wide variety of chamber music 
and Lieder, to mention only two genres of 
the less immediately salesworthy kind. 
Collectors, however, can fire back at this 
lofty claim by pointing out that planning 
and co-ordination is so poor that the dupli- 
cation common in the sphere of orchestral 
music is now creeping up on chamber music. 
There are six versions of Schubert’s Death and 
the Maiden quartet ; but only one of the great 
G major, Op. 161. A colleague of mine 
recently pointed out that the section on 
Haydn’s Quartets in the Classical Record 
Catalogue makes sad reading: ‘‘ Opus 50: 
No recording. Opus 55: No recording. 
Opus 71: No recording. Opus 74: No 
recording.”” Yet some of the more popular 
Haydn symphonies offer a choice of eight 
different recordings. 

In fact each area of recorded sound needs 
careful investigation and planning, and this 
work should be entrusted to experts who are 
musicians and at the same time scholars. 
Due to the advocacy of such men, com- 
posers who have previously been no more 
than text-book names have suddenly leapt 
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into prominence, to the advantage of all 
concerned. The bother is that certain ideas, 
begun in good faith and with honourable 
musical intentions, have a tendency to run 
away with themselves, so that certain 
sections of our catalogues look for all the 
world like musico-tropical vegetation. Other 
sections, in contrast, resemble the remoter 
regions of Alaska or Siberia, so barren are 
they and so lacking in interest and colour. 

Those who write and ask for recordings 
of unfamiliar orchestral works are often 
unaware of another important feature of 
record-making, and its influence on the 
choice of music. I refer to the conductor, 
who may either be told what to record, or 
(if he is famous enough) demand to record 
what he wants. Now it is an accepted fact 
that conductors are rewarded for their 
services, generally speaking, on a royalty 
basis. Thus, if they give a superlative 
performance and sales are good, their 
reward will be proportionately greater than 
it would have been if they had contented 
themselves with a routine play-through. 
But another factor seriously affects their 
royalty returns, and that is the music itself, 
quite apart from the quality of the orchestra 
or soloist. Suppose, for example, that I 
have been reading scores by once eminent 
composers of the romantic era, and strongly 
recommend that a symphony of Raff 
(1822-82) be recorded. Joseph Joachim 
Raff was at one time a highly respected 
composer, both in Germany and in England, 
but hardly anything is heard nowadays 
apart from a Cavatina played by café 
violinists. But there are ten symphonies to 
choose from, and it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that one of these is worth 
engraving. Now comes the question: what 
conductor is going to risk his chances of 
success with a Raff symphony, even if a 
record company could be found to embrace 
the idea ? If he records Tchaikovsky No. 5 
that new Bentley will be his in six months; 
if he takes on Raff he won’t even be able 
to afford a push-bike. 

So, dear reader, it is up to you. If you 
and your younger, up-and-coming con- 
temporaries will go on buying ** Tchaik 5 ” 
and ‘* Rakkers 2”, there won’t be any 
incentive for conductors to record second- 
rate German composers, let alone first-rate 
British ones. 

Some collectors complain, quite rightly, 
about the indiscriminate recording of pre- 
classical music, much of which’ (as every 
musicologist and bibliographer knows) is of 
little worth. Yet the Italian concertos 
emerge, in their dozens, like strings of 
onions; all very similar, and in most cases 
not very well played. 

Much the same is true when we move 
back into the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance. Here there is too great a tendency 
to regard early music as a collection of 
little tit-bits, each lasting a minute or two, 
with never a thought of broader aspects, 
or forms approaching in dignity and expanse 
those of later ages. We look rightly upon 
the symphony as tke pinnacle of formal 
perfection from Haydn to Brahms, and 
well beyond, if some aberrations are over- 
looked. What is the medieval equivalent 
to this unified, symmetrical, and orchestral 
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form, running for a convenient 25-50 
minutes ? The answer is, of course, the 
Ordinary of the Mass, whose four or five 
sections may fill one or both sides of an 
LP, and give the same feeling of unity and 
diversity as the finest classical symphony. 
But the number of tolerable recordings of 
complete Masses is negligible. Compare 
this with the thousands of symphonies in 
the catalogues and you realise why early 
music never has a chance. For one thing 
it is often performed by amateurs or part- 
time professionals ; for another it is rarely 
well engineered. Try and imagine a 
performance of Rosenkavalier by an amateur 
operatic company, with incomplete re- 
sources and a technician who has never 
recorded opera in his life, and you have 
some idea of what is wrong with much of 
the current approach to music of earlier 
times. 

Mention of religious music brings to 
mind numerous requests and letters for 
more organ recordings. ‘There is indeed 
room for improvement here, for though the 
catalogues contain an adequate supply of 
Bach there is a poor representation of other 
organist-composers. One correspondent, 
besides suggesting Schumann, Reger, Hinde- 
mith and Distler, asks for more French and 
English music: Franck, Mulet, Dupré, 
Langlais, Stanford, Parry and Howells. 
Unlike many organists, he is broad-minded 
enough to bring in the names of pre-Bach 
composers: Buxtehude, Liibeck, Tunder, 
Pachelbel and Bruhns.* To this one might 
again add a galaxy of early French and 
English composers, besides a host of great 
men from Spain and Italy. Organs are not 
expensive items to record, nor are organists’ 
fees as high as those of star conductors. 
It might thus seem feasible for a pro- 
gressive company to look into the situation 
more closely, with a view to closing at least 
some of the more obvious gaps. 

The law of demand and supply is as 
true in the field of recordings as in any 
other. If collectors with specialised needs 
can make out a good case for their favourite 
artists and composers, it is only right that 
they should be considered ; but in the end 
it will depend on whether the sales are 
likely to reach worth-while proportions. 
Very little will be gained by forming small 
societies, each devoted to one composer. 
But if the small cells united to produce a 
group of 10,000, who would agree to accept 
works chosen by a panel bound to respect, 
in turn, all the broader areas of taste, the 
result would be a formidable pressure- 
group each of whose members, at the end of 
a year, would have a small library of discs 
capable of stretching his musical mentality 
like a rubber band. The trouble is that 
most musical mentalities are about as 
flexible as a rod of iron ; and until there is 
a change of heart no such scheme could 
possibly come into operation. 





* See page 108 of this issue 
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LETTER FROM AMERICA 


By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG 


BOUT all one hears in the American 
record world these days is stereo and its 
ramifications. At the point of writing, quite 
a few stereophonic discs are commercially 
available, though none of the major com- 


panies has made their product available to. 


the public. Critics and people in the trade, 
however, have had a chance to sample the 
stereophonic discs of all companies. The 
equipment manufacturers, too, are rushing 
stereophonic models into production, at 
prices ranging from slightly over $100 
(approx. £30) to stratospheric sums. On 
the basis of what I have heard, I have the 
feeling that in a few years stereo discs will 
have taken over the major share of the 
market. The sound at best is extraordinarily 
impressive. Naturally some manufacturers 
have gone in for “ gimmicked ” records 
with a high separation content: one choir 
of instruments in Channel A, other choirs in 
Channel B, both channels “‘ ping-ponging ” 
back and forth. This was to be expected 
with a toy as new as stereo is. But fortun- 
ately, sanity seems to be prevailing among 
the larger companies. Stereophonic discs of 
standard works I have heard sound clear 
and natural ; and the two speaker systems 
do supply a new dimension. It is almost 
possible to achieve this dimension by 
playing a monaural LP disc through a 
stereophonic system. Naturally there is no 
separation or true stereo involved, but there 
is a strange stereo illusion whereby one 
thinks one is hearing different instruments 
coming out of the speakers at the same time. 
And cutting one of the speakers from the 
circuit suddenly makes the sound flatter and 
less interesting. The end is nowhere in 
sight. The present situation is reminiscent 
of the early days of LP, where improvements 
and new techniques were forthcoming every 
month. So will it be with stereo ; and the 
end result should be breathtaking. 

Last month—stereo excitement aside— 
was a month where an amazing amount of 
baroque music suddenly hit the market. 
Bach and Vivaldi predominated. The 
Vivaldi discography, indeed, begins to 
approach that of Bach and Brahms in 
volume. Two Vox discs present Vivaldi 
concertos: four bassoon concertos, with 
Virginio Bianchi and the Accademici di 
Milano under Pietro Santi; and, with the 
same orchestra and conductor, Alberto 
Caroldi is heard in five oboe concertos. 
Good, sturdy playing here ; and the music 
flows along with Vivaldi’s startling fecundity. 
The Paris Wind Ensemble, on an Epic disc, 
plays a Vivaldi concerto for flute, oboe and 
bassoon, as well as a Haydn divertimento 
(of which the second movement is the one 
used by Brahms for the St. Anthony Variations 
and a Mozart cassation in E flat (a disputed 
work attributed by some scholars to Beet- 
hoven). Angel Records offer a group of 


harpsichordists headed by Thurston Dart 
in the Vivaldi-Bach Concerto for Four 
Harpsichords in A minor, and also an 





arrangement for four harpsichords by Dart 
of Vivaldi’s Concerto for Four Harpsichords 
in D minor, plus Bach’s Concerto for Three 
Harpsichords in C and Malcolm’s pleasant 
Variations for Four Harpsichords on a 
Theme by Mozart. The theme is a move- 
ment from a Mozart duo. 

The various series of Bach organ music 
go apace. Carl Weinrich is up to Voi. VII 
in his Westminster undertaking. This new 
three-disc album contains the six ‘Trio 
Sonatas and five Trios and an Aria in F. 
Epic’s organist is Anton Heiller who, in 
Vol. IV, plays several preludes and fugues 
and fantasies and fugues. Like Weinrich, 
he uses a baroque organ. He is not as 
objective as Weinrich, however. His 
registrations are more interesting, and there 
is an appealing delicacy to his work. 

Haydn Society, in the process of reorgan- 
isation, has reissued several discs from their 
old catalogues: the six Haydn quartets of 
Op. 33; the Charpentier Te Deum and 
other pieces; the four Bach Suites with 
Hewitt and his orchestra ; the two Haydn 
Organ Concertos in C and the Cembalo 
Concerto in G; and also a disc of Mozart 
piano music played by Lilli Kraus, part of a 
projected complete Mozart piano series. 
Another baroque item, from Epic, presents 
I Musici in the Concerti Grossi, Op. 7, of 
Geminiani. One of the fine moments on this 
disc is the extremely lyric Concerto Grosso 
No. 5in C minor: a work of utmost beauty. 
Westminster has a disc of twelve harpsichord 
sonatas by Cimarosa—charming, lightweight 
music, well played by Veyron-Lacroix. 
There also are two Pergolesi discs. One 
comes from Epic, and contains the Salve 
Regina and the Stabat Mater, both with 
Italian singers and an orchestra conducted 
by Francesco Molinari-Pradelli. The music 
is amazingly Mozartean; some of the 
writing prefigures such works as the Mozart 
Requiem. On the other disc is an opera 
named Le jaloux corrigé. This is a West- 
minster release of a rather strange work. 
Pergolesi is represented in this opera, but 
much of the music was composed by one 
Michel Blavet, who in addition took several 
arias from La Serva Padrona and incorporated 
them into his pastiche. French singers and 
an orchestra are conducted by Jean- 
Francois Paillard. 

Quite the most unusual release of early 
music is contained in five Expériences 
Anonymes discs of English material: (1) 
14th and Early 15th Century English Polyphony ; 
(2) English Medieval Songs; (3) Lute Songs oy 
John Dowland; and (4 and 5) Six Harpsichord 
Suites by Handel. Russell Oberlin, accom- 
panied respectively by Seymour Barab (viol) 
and Joseph Ladone (lute), is the counter- 
tenor in the medieval and Dowland music. 
He is joined by Charles Bressler, tenor, and 
Gordon Myers, baritone, in the polyphonic 
music. Paul Wolfe is the organist in this 
disc and also in the two Handel discs. 

It is hard to overpraise the tasteful, well- 
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prepared, scholarly and appealing perform- 
ances on these five records. Space prevents 
a full listing of the contents. The medieval 
songs go back to the twelfth century ; the 
Handel, of course, to the mid-eighteenth. 
Especially impressive is the disc of Engiish 
polyphony, in which the three singers cis- 
play unusual purity of line and stylistic 
resource. But all of the material is fascin- 
ating. A modern recording of the Handel 
suites is long overdue. Wolfe plays the six 
he has chosen in an unhurried manner, and 
he has no hesitation ornamenting when he 
thinks the music requires it. One hopes that 
he will complete the Handel suites on LP. 

~ Early music apart, there are some inter- 
esting discs among current releases. ox 
has several, along them Mozart’s C minor 
Mass, with Wilma Lipp, Christa Ludwig, 
Murray Dickie, Walter Berry and a chorus 
and Vienna Pro Musica Orchestra con- 
ducted by Ferdinand Grossmann. Some of 
the singers in the solo quartet are sorely 
taxed by the music, but this is nevertheless 
an honest, sensitive interpretation. ‘he 


chorus especially is praiseworthy ; it is not 


too large and sings with a flexible quality. 
On the opposite end from Mozart is the Vox 
disc of Stravinsky’s Capriccio (Alfred Brendel 


and the Symphony Orchestra of South West | 


German Radio conducted by Harold Byrns) 


and the Concerto for Two Solo Pianos 
(Brendel and Charlotte Zelka). Brendel is | 


one of the best of the younger pianists, and 


his performance of the Capriccio has style as | 
well as technical strength. Less satisfactory | 


is a Vox disc that couples the Schumana 
A minor and Chopin F minor Piano 
Concertos. Maria Tipo is the pianist. She 


has much skill but not much poetry, and | 


these versions cannot challenge the great 
exemplars on LP. 


“Nor does the playing of José Iturbi in | 


Mozart’s E flat Piano Concerto (K.482) 
suggest much of the refinement of the music. 
It’s all on the surface as he plays and 
conducts the Paris Conservatoire Orchestra 
(Angel). More convincing stylistically is 
George Solchany, whose Angel disc of 
Barték piano music is assured and imagin- 
ative. Solchany presents quite romantic, 
non-percussive performances. Bart6k him- 
self played his piano music much in this 
style. Another pianist heard to good 
advantage is Walter Hautzig, who skilfully 
plays some light Schubert for Haydn 
Society: the Deutsche Tanze (Op. 33); 
Valses Nobles (Op. 77), twenty-one waltzes 
from Op. 9 and ten from Op. 50. 

Hello Out There, a chamber opera (three 
singers, thirteen instruments) by Jack 
Beeson to a text by William Saroyan, has 
been recorded by Columbia. Frederick 
Waldman is the conductor of this opera, 
which tries for a big lyric line and has 
recognisably traditional operatic contours. 
If the try does not entirely come ‘off, it 1s 
because Beeson’s lyric gift is just a shade 
contrived. His melodic lines are caretully 
manufactured rather than spontaneous- 
sounding. On the whole, Hello is very much 
in the Douglas Moore idiom, with its some- 
what self-conscious use of American national- 
istic elements. 


If the reports in the American newspapers 
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have not been exaggerated, Van Cliburn 
made as much of a success in London as he 
did at his Carnegie Hall appearance after 
winning the International Tchaikovsky 
Competition in Moscow. (He even received 
a New York reception normally allotted 
only to Channel swimmers and military 
heroes—a ticker-tape parade up Broadway.) 
Victor signed him to a contract, and the 
first disc, which has been rushed on the 
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Tchaikovsky B flat minor, with an orchestra 
conducted by Kiril Kondrashin. This is the 
billionth or so recording of the concerto 
(at least, it seems so). It is also one of the 
very best. For once, every note can be 
heard ; there is no bluff, smear or fakery. 
Tonally, Cliburn reminds veteran listeners 
of Josef Lhevinne: he has the same kind 
of strength and nuance; also the same 
big hands and the same kind of technique. 
He is on his way toward a brilliant career. 
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PE bccecccswsencecesesceeceenees 103 
VERDI 

Ballo in Maschera—excerpt ..........eeeeee- 112 
VIVALDI 

Violin Concerto, Op. 12, No. 1, P.343.......... 103 
WAGNER 

Die Mei i hestral excerpts, Rodzinski 105 





Die Gotterdammerung—orchestral excerpts, 
Rodzins 
Die A EETEE excerpts, Rodzinski.... 105 


COLLECTIONS 
Elizabethan and Jacobean Music.............. 110 
= Church Music—Canterbury Cathedral “ 
Guitar Ne Net PAREN PD h00sccceseses 109 
Piano recital—Rubinstein.............2e-eee- 101 
i n6:n06600060n0eooeecsseeeewns 113 
Song recital—Enrico Caruso............sse005 114 
Song recital—Vladimir Rushdiak . scene Ie 
Song recital—Alessandro Valente. . soveccoe ED 





REVIEWERS’ NOTES 


FN. writes: 


A correspondent tells me that the credit 
for discovering the early English organs on 
which Thurston Dart plays music by Handel 
and Purcell (see my review on p. 497, May 
issue) should go to Mr. Neville Boyling. 
Mr. Boyling was also responsible for a series 
of broadcasts on the Third Programme last 
autumn in which four English organs of the 
17th and 18th centuries were heard, and I 
am glad to acknowledge our debt to him. 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES 
By AND FIRST REVIEWS 


ROGER FISKE 
MALCOLM MACDONALD 


TREVOR HARVEY 
WILLIAM S. MANN 


PHILIP HOPE-WALLACE 
JEREMY NOBLE 


ANDREW PORTER . ALEC ROBERTSON . LIONEL SALTER . DENIS STEVENS 





ORCHESTRAL 
BACH. Concerto in D minor, BWV1052. 


RACHMANINOV. Piano Concerto 
No. 1 in F sharp minor, Op. lI. 
Stanislav Richter (piano), Radio 
Symphony Orchestra of the 


U.S.S.R. conducted by Kurt 
Sanderling. Parlophone PMA1037 
(12 in., 41s. 84d.). 

Bach (piano): 


Fischer, Orch. 
Foss, Zimbler Sinf. 


Richter, Czech P.O., Talich (3/58) LPV262 
Rachmaninov: 


Lympany, Philh., Malko (3/55) CLP1037 
Rachmaninov, Philadelphia, Ormandy 
(12/56) CSLP509 
It was this performance of the Rach- 
maninov, which the B.B.C. broadcast two 
years or so ago as a tape-recording from the 
Soviet radio, which first brought Richter to 
the notice of the musical public in this 
country, and which immediately awakened 
wide interest to hear more of an obviously 
major artistic talent. Since then we have 
learnt something of the pre-eminence he 
enjoys in Russia, have learnt with regret 
that he does not travel outside the Iron 
Curtain, and have had two or three discs by 
him which have been greeted in terms of the 
highest enthusiasm by most critics. A re- 
hearing of the Rachmaninov confirms that 
we were absolutely right in going overboard 
about that performance: this is superb 
playing, by any standards. Technical 
virtuosity we are becoming almost blasé 
about, nowadays ; but Richter is brilliant— 
how brilliant you may hear in the finale, 
which is enough to take one’s breath 
away—without being gaudy or vulgar. In 
fact, the adjective which springs to the mind 
about this playing is “ aristocratic ’”’”—a 
word particularly apt to the music of the 
young Rachmaninov. Richter’s unerring 
sense of phrase, his sensitive tonal colouring 
and his wonderful articulation recall, in 
fact, the composer’s own magnificent play- 
ing. The orchestral support is excellent, 
though I find the heavy vibrato of the horns 
almost unbearable—the opening of the 
Andante sounds exactly like a saxophone. 
The recording, if no more than fairly good, 
is acceptable enough, but there is a suspicion 
of tape-flutter occasionally on sustained 
piano notes. 


(12/57) COLHI15 
(6/53) AXTL1012 


About the Bach I must declare myself a 
good deal less enthusiastic, though recog- 
nising its virtues. These seem to be entirely 
on the soloist’s side—a rock-steady rhythmic 
sense without being inflexible, an unforced 
tone (one might, even think the piano too 
distant in the first movement) and, again, 
beautifully controlled articulation. But the 
whole feeling is inescapably anachronistic : 
the steamroller approach of too many 
strings (recorded roughly, also), great 
wooffing basses (listen to the opening of the 
first movement), and an Adagio taken at an 
agonisingly slow speed. All I can say is that 
this is better than Richter’s other recording 
of the same work ; but if we are to have 
Bach’s clavier concertos on the piano at all, 
Lukas Foss’s kind of interpretation is more 
in accord with the spirit of the original. 


BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 2 in 
D major, Op. 36. The Ruins of 
Athens—Incidental Music, Op. 113. 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by Sir Thomas Beecham 
with the Beecham Choral Society, 
Chorus Master: Denis Vaughan. 
H.M.V. ALP1596 (12 in., 41s. 84d.). 

This disc arrived just before press day, 
and there has been no time to make 
detailed comparison with other versions of 
Beethoven 2. These have been in the hands 
of T.H. (4/58 was the last one), who 
recommends Toscanini, Scherchen and the 
latest Sanderling. Beecham’s performance 
is full of his inimitable fire, and the recording 
is fiery too. The orchestral playing is not 
quite as polished as one expected: some 
smears in string runs, some tiny lapses in 
ensemble. They don’t disturb, but they 
surprise. In the interpretation I particu- 
larly liked the steady pace of the scherzo 
which contrasts well with that of the finale, 
and enables the trio to move mismo tempo at 
its proper pace ; I liked the malicious flick 
of the iambic figure in the coda of the finale 
(the first two notes of the principal theme), 
and all the pianissimi, real ones, and the pace 
of the second movement which seems ideal. 
There are certain moods in which one would 
prefer a more classical performance ;_ but 
history relates that the first impact of the 
second symphony was much as Beecham 
conveys it. 

Nevertheless the point of the record is that 
it includes the Ruins of Athens music, or at 
least a good portion of it. The overture, 
slight but attractive, is quite well known, as 
is the Turkish March, but not the rest. The 
Ruins was an occasional piece with a 
libretto of startling vapidity ; but out of it 
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Beethoven was inspired, within a very short 
time, to write some glorious music. The 
Dervishes Chorus is a piquant “ novelty 
number ”’, with some stunning key switches. 
The chorus “Where freedom hath 
triumphed ” is the suave, almost Mende'ls- 
sohnian Beethoven of the late E minor 
sonata. The pick of the bunch, a movement 
in Beethoven’s greatest vein of dignificd 
energy, is the March and Chorus, “ Twine 
ye garlands ”’, which comes last on the side, 
begins in the distance, builds up to the 
choral entry and finds its climax in a coda 
of sublime E flat grandeur—the best of 
Beethoven for all that it was expended on a 
trumpery tribute to a mortal monarch. 
As you would expect, Beecham makes 
the most of this, and which his admirers will 
understand, more than the most of the less 
wonderful movements, the Turkish March 
for instance, which he endues with immense 
individuality and whimsy and tonal refine- 
ment. The men of the choir are firmer 
voiced than the ladies, but the last chorus is 
well sung. The G minor duet, quoted in the 
overture, the final chorus, and an off-stage 
wind number, as well as a short recitative, 
are omitted. I have played through them 
on the piano, and can see why. But the rest 
is a signal gain to the LP repertory. 
W.S.M. 


BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 5 in 
C minor. Philadelphia Orchestra 
conducted by Eugene Ormandy. 
Philips GBR6509 (10 in., 27s. 10d.). 

This is a very alive and immaculately 
played performance of the symphony. 
Ormandy has clearly exercised great 
thought over the smallest detail, the whole 
thing is as careful as it is brilliant. Why 
then does it leave me so unmoved ? I can 
only suggest that it is the lack of what the 
Germans call Jnnigkeit in the conductor, of 
deep inward feeling. The result is a great 
deal of energy in the fast movements 
without much real power, and playing in 
the slow movement that doesn’t get behind 
the notes in the score. It is, in fact, the 
difference between Ormandy and, say, 
Klemperer. 

A few notes on the performance itself. 
Ormandy does the first movement repeat, 
I was glad to note, for it needs it: but he 
does not make the mistake of doing the 
same in the finale. In the first movement, 
however, I was surprised to find him placing 
the ff mark on the second quaver of bar 228 
(just before the recapitulation) and again 
12 bars later, a practice which I thought 
had been discredited long ago. The pace of 
this movement, and also of the finale, seems 
to me just too quick and it is no doubt this 
that largely contributes to the impression of 
energy without true power. 

The slow movement is somewhat prosaic 
and here the impression comes partly from 
the lack of a really hushed string pp in 
several places—those moments in Beethoven 
when you feel you scarcely dare breath. 

I have already mentioned the super 
orchestral playing as such and in the Trio 
of the Scherzo it is particularly remarkable 
(including some wonderful soft playing) 
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Don’t 
you 






musical 
holiday? 


Vox’s familiar *‘ Cooks Tours’* make it easy for anyone 
to take an imaginary trip to sunnier and gayer climes, and 
they’re just the tonic that we all need from time to time. 
So far issued are : 








Cooks Tour—Holidays in Italy _.... VX 830 Cooks Tour—Holidays in Venice _ ..... VX 940 
a VX 890 Vienna _..... VX 970 
Naples _..... VX 900 Spain _...... VX 980 
Latin America VX 930 . Rome __...... VX1300 


VX RED LABEL Series—10 inch, 29/63d each (incl. P.T.) 


*By special arrangement with Thos. Cook & Son Ltd., London 


SUMMER RELEASES 


GIMPEL PLAYS KREISLER DEUTSCHMEISTER BAND 1958 
12 inch PL 10,950 10 inch VX 1410 
U.S. AIR FORCE STRAUSS : THE GYPSY BARON 
A portrait in sound (Highlights) 
PL. 10,520 VX 1600 


Complete catalogue from your dealer or from 


VOX PRODUCTIONS (GB) LTD. 
231 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


62 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.I 
63 MONMOUTH STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 





(LANgham 6155) 
(TEMple Bar 5614) 


LAST CHANCE TO BUY THESE FAMOUS HMV’s BEFORE 
DELETION IN SEPTEMBER 

ALP1090/2 *«* OTELLO ” (Verdi) : c—Toscanini. w. Vinay, etc. _— (3) 25/1 
ALPI112/3 *« TROVATORE ” (Verdi). Bjorling, Milanov, Barbieri, etc. (2) 83/5 
ALPI222 DVORAK : New World Symphony. N.B.C. Orch.—Toscanini 41/8 
ALP1247. MILANOYV : Soprano arias from Italian Opera ove sce 41/8 
ALPi276 FLAGSTAD & MELCHOIR : duets from Parsifal & Lohenasio _ 41/8 
ALP1363 TOSCANINI,c: Verdi—Te Deum & Boito—Mefistofele : Prologo 41/8 
ALP1374. RAVEL: Daphnis & Chloe, complete. Boston—Munch ne 41/8 
ALP1380/1 VERDI: Requiem. c—Toscanini. w. di Stefano, Siepi, etc. (2) 83/5 
ALP1388/90 «* AIDA ”’ (Verdi) : Bjorling, Milanov, Barbieri, Christoff ... (3) 125/1 
ALPI391 “ TROVATORE ” (Verdi) : highlights. Bjorling, Milanov, etc. 41/8 
ALPI425 BEETHOVEN : Violin Sonatas 2 & 3. Heifetz & Bay 41/8 
ALPI452 VERDI c—TOSCANINI : Lombardi trio, Luisa Miller, Nabucco, eee. 41/8 
ALPI453 VERDI c—TOSCANINI : Rigoletto Act 3, Hymn of Nations, etc. 41/8 
ALPI469 TOSCANINI, c—Romeo & Juliet of both Berlioz & Tchaikovsky... 41/8 
ALPI476 *BALLO IN MASCHERA”’ aes highlights. Milanov, 

Anderson, etc. .. ‘ae _ _ oe 41/8 
BLPI034 GIGLI Recital of Neapolitan Songs see 30/11 
BLPIOSS BJORLING arias—Faust, Boheme, Carmen, Site, Cav’, . an. 30/11 
BLPI084 JOHN McCORMACK Song Recital .. - 30/11 
CSLP500 OPERATIC SINGING —s : Tamagno, Battistini, ‘Plancon, 

Patti 44/6 
CSLP50i OPERATIC SINGING 1910-20 : $ Clement, Destian, Hempel, 

Ruffo, etc. = 44/6 
CSLP502 OPERATIC SINGING 1920-30 : Gigli, Martinelli, Pensaille, Schipa 44/6 
CSLP503 OPERATIC SINGING ae nats connie, hatin, meee “4/6 

etc. we 
CSLP504 OPERATIC SINGING 1940-50 : Perea, pilenoe, Gigli, Bjorling, etc. 44/6 
CSLP516 OPERATIC SINGING 1906-30 : Battistini, Melba, Tetrazzini, etc. 44/6 
CSLP508 CARUSO & JOHN McCORMACK sing Sacred Music ... _ 44/6 
CSLP510 CARUSO sings Verdi & Donizetti, w. Ruffo, Galli-Curci, de Luca .. 44/6 
CSLP5I2 CARUSO sings Songs & Classical arias - 446 
CSLP5iI8 DUETS: Caruso, Gigli, McCormack, Schipa, Desver, Martinelli, =, 44/6 
CLPI034 ** CARMEN JONES ”’ film soundtrack am 35/10 
DLPIO99 GERTRUDE LAWRENCE : Lady in Dark & Neunph Errant scenes 27/10 
EB60I5 ** PORGY & BESS ”’ Highlights. Rise Stevens & Robert Merrill .. 11/10 
EB6022 FLORENCE FOSTER JENKINS : offpitch sopranoinsongs &arias 11/10 
EB6023 ** STUDENT PRINCE ” film songs. Mario Lanza, etc. 11/10 
EG8I77 ‘* CARMEN JONES ” film soundtrack highlights .. ii/t 
EGSI8I FRANK CRUMIT : Gay Caballero & other favourites ii/t 
—EG8200 JEANETTE MACDONALD & NELSON EDDY: Famous duets ii/t 
EG8222 FRANK CRUMIT : Song of the prune & other favourites _ ijt 
EG8258 EARTHA KITT : Lovin’ spree, | want to be evil, Santa Baby, etc. ijl 
ER5066 JOHN McCORMACK : Songs from the Emerald Isle ‘18/1 
ALPI357 “ORPHEUS” (Gluck) Act 2: c—Toscanini. w. Nan Merriman, ete. 41/8 
ALPI371| “FORZA DEL DESTINO” (Verdi) highlights. Milanov, a etc, 41/8 
ALP1398 CHOPIN : Mazurkas | to 17. Artur Rubinstein, pf. - 41/8 
ALP1399 CHOPIN : Mazurkas 18 to 32. Artur Rubinstein. pf. 41/8 
ALPI414 RACHMANINOYV : ae cmapepenaa : a Coneerto, 

Rubinstein " 41/8 
BLPIOI2Z TCHAIKOVSKY : Violin Conceree. Heifetz & Philharmonia . 30/11 
BLPIOS3 BJORLING & MERRILL duets: orem Don veaned aaesaens 

Boheme, etc. _.... 30/11 
CLPIIO!| OFFENBACH Concert by the Sesten Pops Orchestre 35/10 
CLPI1I22 HARRY BELAFONTE : Mark Twain & other folk songs.. 35/10 
EG8255 FATS WALLER : My very good friend the Milkman, etc. 1i/l 
EP7036 BOSTON POPS CONCERT : seesmnanand Paloma, Campanella _ 

etc. se /10 
EP7039 MILIZA KORJUS : Johann Strauss songs & arias ... 12/10 
EP7049 MILIZA ae 8 : on variations, Vienna Woods, Filles és 

Cadix 12/10 
ER5060 STOKOWSKI, c: “Night ¢ ona bere Mountaia & Sailor’ s donee (Russian) 18/1 
Above are LP & EP, post free in U.K. Below are 78 r.p.m., add 2/- postage. 

DQi02 GIGLI, GALLI-CURCI, DELUCA, etc: Lucia: sacle seemmants 

Quartet 22/5 
DBIII CARUSO: Pagliacci : : Vesti la giubbe & Pagliaccio non son , 10/5 
DB324 McCORMACK : D. Giovanni: II mio tesoro/Elisir : Una furtiva 10/5 
DB934 CHALIAPIN : Boris Godounov : Farewell & Death scene 10/5 
DBI002 GIGLI: Serenata (Toselli)/Notturno d’amore (Drigo) 10/5 
DBIOSO GIGLI & DELUCA: Forzadel Destino : Solenne/Boheme :O Mimi 10/5 
DBII99 +=PONSELLE : Trovatore : Miserere, w. Martinelli/Forza:LaVergine 10/5 
DBI2iIS MARTINELLI & omnenes : Trovatore: Mal pet & cea 

monti 10/5 
DBI229. GIGLI & PINZA : : Lucia di Lammermoor : final scene 10/5 
DBI280 PONSELLE: Norma: Casta Diva 10/5 
DBI298 LAWRENCE TIBBETT : Tosca: Te Deum/Cermen : Toreador... 10/5 
DBI372 SCHIPA: Luisa Miller : Quando le sere/Rigoletto: Ellamifu ... 10/5 
DBI382 GIGLI: Africana: O Paradiso/Marta : M’appari 10/5 
DBI478 LAWRENCE TIBBETT : Barber of Seville : Largo/Ballo : Eri an 10/5 
DBI499. GIGLI: Gioconda: Cielo e mar/Cavalleria : Brindisi 10/5 
DBI5S06 §©GIGLI, RETHBERG & PINZA: trios from Lombardi & Attila... 10/5 
DBIS8S GIGLI: Musica proibita & Mamma mia che vo’ sape’ (Neapolitan)... 10/5 


Midsummer combined issue of ** Collectors’ Choice ’’ (LP & EP eaines) & Collectors’ 


Pieces "’ (New and Rare 78 r.p.m. listings) ready August, 1/6d. post fr 
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Richard Strauss 
Till Eulenspiegel, Op.28 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra - Ferenc Fricsay ; 
EPL 30067 


Peter Tchaikovsky 
Capriccio Italien, Op.45 
Munich Philharmonic Orchestra - Fritz Lehmann 
EPL 30069 


Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
Eine kleine Nachtmusik, K.525 


Bavarian Radio Symphony Orchestra + Eugen Jochum 
EPL 30053 


Serge Prokofieff 


Classical Symphony, Op.25 
Radio Symphony Orchestra of Berlin - Fricsay 
EPL 30212 


George Frederick Handel 


Sonata for Two Violins, G minor 
David and Igor Oistrakh, Violins 
Vladimir Yampolsky, Piano 
EPL 30287 


Please write for free inclusion in our mailing lists to: 
HELIODOR RECORD COMPANY LIMITED 
12/13 Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, London, W.1 
Subsidiary of the Deutsche Grammophon Gesellschaft, Hannover 
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Ferdinand Leitner ° Clara Haskil 


Symphony No. 3 ‘ Scottish’ (Mendelssohn) Piano Concertos Nos. 19 and 27 (Mozart) 
Bamberg Symphony Orchestra Conductor: Ferenc Fricsay 
DGM 18207 DGM 18383 


Maria Stader ° Kim Borg 


Concert Arias (Mozart) - Die Zauberfléte (Mozart) | The Creation (Haydn) ° Concert Arias (Mozart) 
DGM 18219 DGM 18267-9 DGM 18254-6 DGM 18219 


Wolfgang Windgassen 
Der fliegende Hollander (Wagner) - Tiefland (D’Albert) - Der Freischiitz (Weber) 
DGM 18063-5 DG 17002 DGM 19013 


Please write for free inclusion in our mailing lists to: 
HELIODOR RECORD COMPANY LIMITED ~° -12/13 Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, London, W.1 


Subsidiary of the Deutsche Grammophon Gesellschaft, Hannover 
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‘Deutsche 
rnammophon 
Gesellschaft 


BIZET 
L’Arlesienne 

Suites Nos. 1 and 2 
Bamberg Symphony 
Orchestra 
DGM 19034 


DVORAK 

Symphony No. 2, D minor, 
. 70 Berlin 

Philharmonic Orchestra 

DGM 18291 


MENDELSSOHN 
Symphony No. 3, A minor, 
(Scottish) Bamberg 
Symphony Orchestra 

DGM 18207 


MOZART 

Serenade No. 9, D major, 
K. 320 (Posthorn Serenade) 
Bavarian Radio Symphony 
Orchestra 

DGM 19088 


SCHUMANN 
Symphony No. 3, Eb major, 
Op. 97 (Rhenish) 

Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra 

DG 16084 


STRAUSS 

Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, 
Op. 60 Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra 

DGM 13327 


R. STRAUSS 

Der Rosenkavalier — 
Excerpts Wiirttemberg 
State Orchestra, Stuttgart 
DGM 18011 


WAGNER 
Tannhauser — Excerpts 
Wiirttemberg State 
Orchestra, Stuttgart 
DGM 19069 
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but the final pizzicato bars are again too 
loud and solid. Perhaps the recording has 
something to do with this. It is a good 
recording on the whole and only at the 
start of the 3/4 section of the finale did I 
notice something that didn’t seem so 
satisfactory —- an apparent change of 
acoustic. 

Admirers of Ormandy and the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra will no doubt find this 
fully up to their hopes. Others will go for 
a conductor—Klemperer probably—who 
will give them more profound satisfaction. 

. 


BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 7 in 
A major, Op. 92. Pittsburgh 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
William Steinberg. Capitol P8398 
(12 in., 41s. 84d.). 

As might be deduced, Steinberg gives an 
admirable performance of the Symphony, 
well balanced in its parts, sensible in its 
tempi, ably played and well recorded. If it 
were not that Karajan, Kleiber, Klemperer 
and Toscanini (reissued now in a favourable 
new edition) had put on record perform- 
ances that in their different ways reached a 
higher level than this one, we should be 
able to welcome the new record without 
reserve. 


BERLIOZ. Roman Carnival, Op. 9— 
Overture. Beatrice and Benedict— 
Overture. Philharmonic Prom- 
enade Orchestra conducted by Sir 
Adrian Boult. Nixa NEC23000 (7 in., 
15s. 34d.). 

Oe may not, perhaps, think of Sir Adrian 
as a Berlioz conductor, but these two over- 
tures are very well done—fiery where 
necessary, and on the whole elegant. At 
times one becomes aware that more is being 
asked of the Philharmonic Promenade 
Orchestra than it can happily supply, so 
that there is a certain amount of raggedness 
towards the end of Beatrice and Benedict, but 
on the whole these are very good perform- 
ances. The recorded sound is excellent. 


J.N. 
BERLIOZ. Symphonie Fantastique, 
Op. 14. Paris Conservatoire 


Orchestra conducted by Ataulfo 
Argenta. Decca LXT5423 (12 in., 
39s. 11 4d.). 
Concertgebouw, Beinum 
L.S.O., Scherchen 

San Francisco S.O., Monteux 
Berlin P.O., Otterloo 

Berlin P.O., Markevitch 
Philharmonia, Karajan 


(3/52) LXT2642 
(8/54) NLP908 
(10/54) ALP1137 
(1/55) ABL3019 
(4/55) DGM18167 


Boston S.O., Munch 10/56) ALP1384 
French Nat. Rad., Cluytens cliew 33CX1439 
Minneapolis S.O., Dorati (11/57) MRL2532 


This was one of the last recordings made 
by the late Ataulfo Argenta, and it would 
- be nice to welcome it as indisputably the 
best available version. For various reasons 
[ can’t quite do that, although there are 
many good things about it. Argenta’s 
approach to the music is careful (in the sense 
that he takes care over details of phrasing 
and dynamics) but not lacking in dynamism; 
in fact the most violent passages in this 
performance are on the whole the best. In 
general, too, he is scrupulous in his treat- 
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ment of tempi, taking few of the liberties 
which some conductors seem to feel are 
justified by the word “ fantastic”’ in the 
title. This makes it the more surprising that 
he should make a marked accelerando at the 
dotted-rhythm passage half a dozen pages 
before the end of the March to the Scaffold ; 
it sounds as if the horses had suddenly run 
away with the tumbril—not ineffective, but 
not really necessary either. 


The main weakness of Argenta’s perform- 
ance lies not in tampering with the music, 
but rather in a lack of that subtle flexibility 
that shows a conductor has an over-all 
conception of the whole work. It is very 
difficult to analyse the reasons for this. 
Presumably the Paris Conservatoire Orch- 
estra must know this symphony backwards, 
so that even though they cannot bring the 
same degree of technical polish to it as, say, 
the Philharmonia or the Berlin Philharmonic 
they should be able to follow every nuance 
of the conductor’s baton. Why then should 
the rhythm of the reprise of the waltz-theme 
in the second movement (p. 81 of the 
Eulenburg score) sound so lumpy and grace- 
less ? In several places throughout the work 
there is a lack of repose, of relaxation, when 
it is clearly needed: for example, in the 
long statement of the Beloved’s theme on 
unison woodwind in the first movement 
(p. 27 and following), and again in parts of 
the Scéne aux Champs. This may be partly 
the fault of the recording, which is not 
always willing to give us a real piano, but I 
find it very difficult to make up my mind 
whether in some of these places Argenta had 
actually succeeded in getting a real piano 
from the orchestra in the first place. The 
desolate oboe theme at p. 39 of the score is 
a case in point ; is it Argenta’s fault or the 
engineers’ that this (and the bars before it 
starts) are too loud ? And someone has 
been guilty of a real miscalculation over the 
bell in the last movement; it is marked 
forte in the score, but also lontano, distant— 
an effect that it is not always possible to 
achieve in the concert-hall but which should 
be a welcome challenge to modern recording 
techniques! And is it my imagination, or 
was someone present with a gong to give the 
bell-notes added sonority ? 


This must all sound rather carping, but 
the total effect of a number of such small 
weaknesses is to rob the performance of the 
spontaneous poetry that this work must 
have if it is to convince us. The recording, 
apart from the fault I have mentioned, is 
excellent—certainly the most vivid of the 
available versions, even though it may 
sound a little shrill on small loudspeakers. 
The performance is also a distinguished one, 
with many exquisite moments (p. 108, for 
example), but it lacks the total conviction 
of Markevitch’s on D.G.G. because con- 
ductor and orchestra are not so completely 
at home with one another that they can do 
equal justice to both the languorous and the 
brilliant pages of this symphony, and (still 
more difficult) move from one to the other 
with complete confidence. It would be 
interesting to know how much rehearsal 
Argenta had for this performance, and how 
much Markevitch had for his, J.N. 
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BERLIOZ. Damnation of Faust, Op. 24 
—Suite. Romeo and Juliet, Op. 17 
—Suite. Paris Opera Orchestra 
conducted by André Cluytens. 
Columbia 33CX 1544 (12 in.,41s.84d.). 

The Damnation of Faust suite is pretty well 

standardised: the Hungarian March, Dance 
of the Sylphs, and Will o’ the Wisps’ Minuet. 
The Romeo and Juliet suite, perhaps unfor- 
tunately, is gradually becoming so ; here it 
is Roméo seul, et la grande féte, the Scéne 
d’amour, and the Reine Mab scherzo. While 
this undoubtedly includes the greater part 
of the best music in the work, yet it is also 
the greater part of all the music in the work, 
making it difficult to accept, on record, the 
loss of the vocal sections (the introduction 
to the Scéne d’amour is cut). 





André Cluytens (Photo: E. Broneder) 


What is left, however, goes quite a long 
way towards forming a satisfactory instru- 
mental Romeo and Juliet symphony on its 
own ; and the Paris Opera Orchestra also 
go a long way towards giving every point 
to the marvellous music. They are, how- 
ever, reluctant to drop to anything 
resembling a true pianissimo, and this robs 
Berlioz’s finely calculated sound of some of 
its magic. A little more is lost, too, in the 
Queen Mab scherzo, where the harps—as so 
often—play their harmonics an octave too 
high, as if Berlioz were using modern 
harmonic notation. But on this occasion he 
was not ; his Traité d’Instrumentation puts the 
matter beyond a doubt, quoting part of this 
actual passage to clinch the point. 

The Damnation of Faust excerpts go very 
well indeed—particularly the Sylphs’ Dance, 
which receives something like a magical 
performance. The Hungarian March, too, 
gains from unexpectedly firm brass-playing : 
indeed throughout the record only an 
occasional solo horn gives a comparatively 
harmless and tentative wobble. Throughout 
the record, too, there is a good and clear 
quality of sound, lacking only something of 
richness in the larger climaxes. The two 
suites are separated by much too short a 
silence ; once an almost universal failing 
of LPs, this is now happily so rare as to call 
for comment. M.M. 
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BRUCKNER. Symphony No. 7 in 
E major. Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Eugen 


Jochum. D.G.G. DGM18112-3 (two 

12 in., £4 3s. 6d.). 
Concertgebouw, Beinum (11/53) LXT2829-30 
Each of Bruckner’s last three symphonies, 
Nos. 7, 8 and 9, has a sonorous lustre and 
intensity of spirit that grows more and 
more treasurable through the years for 
those who elect to live with them. I 
would recommend the newcomer to make 
first acquaintance with Bruckner through 


the fourth, ‘‘ Romantic ” Symphony which - 


is paradoxically more Schubertian and 
extrovert, more classical, than the late 
symphonies; but these too present no 
problems to anyone already familiar with 
the world of The Ring and Parsifal. 
Bruckner is by no means an enigmatical, 
bewildering composer as some people feel 
Sibelius is. It always seems strange to me 
that in England, where we love our Wagner 
and are perfectly willing to stand for an 
hour and a half for an uninterrupted Prom 
performance of Elgar’s Gerontius, Bruckner’s 
Symphonies should be less popular (to put 
it mildly) than those of Brahms. 

The reference to Elgar is not quite 
inapposite ; very often a melody or a 
harmonic progression in Bruckner recalls 
the Elgar that we love. There’s an 
instance in the scherzo of Bruckner 7, 
where the theme could easily be guessed, 
in a musical quiz, to be by Elgar. And if 
Elgar profited, in Gerontius, from the 
inspiration of Parsifal, so did Bruckner in 
the Adagio of this symphony—it was 
inspired by a premonition of Wagner’s 
death which actually occurred towards the 
end of the movement, where the tubas 
take up the flute theme and transform it 
from sweetness and light into dignified 
melancholy. But Bruckner’s symphonies 
are not simply symphonised Wagner or 
Elgar ad Jl Autrichienne or even _high- 
romantic Schubert. He is Bruckner, and 
his symphonies are glorious masterpieces. 
To protest that they are dull because they 
are not like Brahms is irrelevant ; if you 
like Brahms and Wagner, and all the 
composers above mentioned, there is no 
reason why Bruckner shouldn’t strike on 
your box. 


Brucknerites have been grateful, for 
almost ten years, to the Decca set conducted 
by Van Beinum, which was first issued on 
78s and later reorganised on to three LP 
sides with Franck’s Psyché as fill-up. The 
set has recently been re-processed and still 
sounds superb. The new D.G.G. version 
has the advantage of still more modern 
microphone and balancing techniques ; 
marginally, I would say, the D.G.G. sound 
is more wide-ranging and immediate, 
with very exciting brass (particularly 
trumpets), and the blend of corporate tone 
has moments of a splendour that cannot be 
approached in the earlier set—there’s an 
example quite early in the first movement 
when woodwind, horns and _ plucked 
strings create a texture of glorious warmth 
and immediacy. But the scales aren’t 
sound-wise, wholly tipped towards D.G.G. 
Decca’s tubas in the Adagio have a 
perspective and character that would 
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survive any comparison, and the balance 
of wind and strings in the scherzo is more 
real and equal than in the later performance. 

The name of Eugen Jochum is one held 
in awe by Brucknerites, particularly those 
who were record-collectors before the war 
—his 78 r.p.m. version of the seventh 
symphony was a jewel in the Telefunken 
catalogue almost all through the ‘thirties. 
The rival readings of Beinum and Jochum 
differ to the extent that Jochum is always 
ready to respond generously to any striking 
emotional development, while Beinum 
seems more concerned with overall shape 
inside which moods are contrasted and 
blended. This means that Jochum’s 
interpretation is often momentarily more 
striking, but Beinum makes the symphony 
as a whole a more unified experience. 

That should lead you to the version that 
will best suit your taste. The new D.G.G. 
set is more extravagant because it occupies 
four as opposed to three sides; and by a 
mad whim the slow movement is straddled 
across two sides, although Jochum only 
takes 244 minutes over it (Beinum’s time 
is 19 minutes). Serious students may note 
that, although both versions use the 
Original Version, one version is, Orwell- 
fashion, more Original than the other ; 
Jochum includes the great cymbal crash 
(with drums and triangle), Beinum 
apparently § doesn’t — which means 
presumably that Beinum follows the pre- 
war, grey-covered Urfassung, Jochum the 
newer, blue-covered recension. The cymbal 
crash is very thrilling, but in the last 
analysis I believe that the Decca set will 
be more gratifying. W.M. 


P.S.—A friend tells me that on his gramo- 
phone he can hear the cymbal crash in 
Beinum’s set; which means that presumably 
they both use the blue score. 


CHOPIN. Les Sylphides—Ballet Suite. 

DELIBES. La Source—Ballet Suite. 
Paris Conservatoire Orchestra 
conducted by Peter Maag. Decca 
LXT5422 (12 in., 39s. 114d.). 

Les Sylphides, played in the orchestration 
by Roy Douglas familiar at Covent Garden, 
receives a somewhat forceful performance 
rather lacking in poetry ; some of the tempi 
are not quite what the dancers would 
approve of. La Source is much less familiar. 
Delibes wrote only half the music—Act 2 
and the first half of Act 3. The rest was 
composed by Minkus, a man whose ballet 
music makes up in quantity what it lacks 
in quality ; and in the latter respect it lacks 
a lot. Delibes’ share in the work antedates 
his first real success, Coppélia, by about four 
years, and he has not yet found the piquancy 
of melody and orchestration that make his 
later music so attractive. In fact at its most 
banal his music is indistinguishable from 
that of Minkus. But here and there we 
recognise his individual touch, and there 
are some delightful dances, notably the horn 
solo in the Divertissement. The story is 


** Eastern ’, with a Khan and a heroine 
called Naila (described as “ Fée de la 
Source ”’), but the piano score does not give 
the detailed information about the plot that 
we find in Coppélia and Sylvia. The selection 
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of the music is intelligent and not ‘oo 
obvious ; one or two of the better-known 
dances are omitted. Rather more than half 
Delibes’ contribution is included. Perform- 
ance is adequate, recording quality good. 
R.F. 


CHOPIN. Piano Concerto No. 1 in 
E minor, Op. 11. Alexander 
Uninsky (piano), Hague Philhar. 
monic Orchestra conducted by 
Willem van Otterloo. Philips 
GBR6500 (10 in., 27s. 10d.). 

This is the fifth new record of a Chopin 
concerto in as many months. It costs more 
than the Abbey Simon/H.M.V. version 
which gets the whole concerto onto a single 
twelve-inch side by cutting much of the 
orchestral introduction, and less than the 
Halina Czerny-Stefanska/D.G.G. version 
which needs both sides of a twelve-inch disc 
for the one work. Philips have found the 
best possible format for this particular 
concerto. Their new disc is also notable for 
the fact that real trouble has for once been 
taken to give the orchestral writing due 
prominence. At the end of the slow move- 
ment the string tune stands out and the 
pianist understands that his part here is an 
accompaniment—and how seldom is this so. 
Most of the numerous bassoon counter- 
subjects are clearly audible, though I do not 
myself much care for the saxophone-like 
vibrato with which the instrument is played. 
Much of the piano playing is sensitive and 
poetic. The orchestra is sometimes a fraction 
behind the soloist, and the violin tone for 
some reason sounds rather stringy, though 
the balance is good. This is not an out- 
standing performance, but it is on the whole 
interesting and enjoyable. R.F. 


COWELL. Symphony No. 4. 

HOVANESS. Concerto No. 
Orchestra, “ Arevakal ”’. 

RIEGGER. New Dance. Eastman- 
Rochester Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Howard Hanson. 
Mercury MRL2556 (12 in., 39s. 11 4d.). 

Mercury again introduce us to some 
contemporary American music (and both 
the main works on this disc were composed 
since the war). Once again one hopes to 
find something that makes a real impression, 
but once again I, at any rate, felt dis- 
appointed. I can claim no wide knowledge 
of the American musical scene, but I do 
know of at least one impressive symphony 
that has not yet found its way into our 
catalogues (by Elliott Carter) and I cannot 
help feeling that there is more notable 
music than has lately appeared on these 
records conducted by Howard Hanson. 
Still, these are presumably produced 
primarily for home consumption and, as far 
as we are concerned, everything is a con- 
tribution to our picture of what American 
composers are writing. 

The least interesting of the pieces here 
recorded is also the shortest, Wallingford 
Riegger’s New Dance, but it serves well 
enough as an overture to the concert that 
follows. This was originally written for a 
dance group and subsequently orchestrated 
for full band. It is nervous rhythm from 
start to finish and I found it empty and a 
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A selection of outstanding releases on EXTENDED PLAY RECORDS 


Sir John Barbirolli 


conducting the HALLE ORCHESTRA 
HUMPERDINCK: Overture—‘‘ Hansel And Gretel’”’ 


STRAUSS: Overture—‘‘The Gipsy Baron”’ 
CEC 32004 


Gwen Catley 
(soprano) 
with the PRO ARTE ORCHESTA 
conducted by STANFORD ROBINSON 


VERDI: La Traviata, Act I—‘“‘E strano! 
... Ah! fors e lui’”’ 


La Traviata, Act III—‘‘Addio del 
passato’”’ 


Rigoletto, Act II—‘* Tutte le feste 
al tempio”’ 
CEC 32000 


Richard Farrell 


(piano) 


DEBUSSY: Clair de Lune 
(from “Suite Bergamasque’”’) 


GRIEG: Papillon, Op. 43, No. 1 
(from Lyric Pieces) 


GRANADOS: Quejas O La Maja Y El Ruisenor 
(from “‘Goyescas’”’) 
CEC 32008 


Alan Rawsthorne 
conducting the PRO ARTE ORCHESTRA 
‘*‘The Composer Conducts” Series 
Overture— **Street Corner’”’ 
Overture—‘** Practical Cats” 
Ballet Suite ‘‘Madame Chrysantheme” 
CEM 36010 
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Marina de Gabarain 
(mezz0-soprano) 
with the HALLE ORCHESTRA 
conducted by SIR JOHN BARBIROLLI 


FALLA: Seven Popular Spanish 
Folksongs (El Pano Moruno; 
Seguidilla Murciana; 
Asturiana; Jota; Nana: 
Cancion; Polo) 


Stanford Robinson 


conducting the PRO ARTE ORCHESTRA 


SULLIVAN: Savoy Dances 
(arr. Robinson) 


SULLIVAN: Overtures :— 
(arr. Robinson) ‘*‘Yeoman Of The Guard” 
‘**Cox And Box”’ 
‘*Patience”’ 


The records appearing in this advertisement are priced as follows: 
CEC and NEC series 15/34 each (incl. Purchase Taz) 
CEM series 12/104 each (incl. Purchase Tar) 
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conducting the PHILHARMONIC PROMENADE ORCHESTRA OF LONDON 


MENDELSSOHN: Incidental Music to “A Midsummer Night’s Dream”’ 


NEC 23008 


HOLST: Mars (The Bringer of War); Jupiter (The Bringer of Jollity) 
from *“*The Planets’’, Op. 32 
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Symphony No.1in E Minor, Op. 39 
CCL 30113 (12” L.P.) 


conducting the PRO ARTE ORCHESTRA 


SULLIVAN: Pineapple Poll — Ballet Suite 
GRIEG: Symphonic Dances, Op. 64 (arr. Mackerras) 


Peer Gynt Suite No. 1, Op. 46 CML 33000 (12” L.P.) 


Elegiac Melodies, Op. 34 Price 35/10d. (incl. Purchase Tar) 


CCL 30126 (12” L.P.) 
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RECO RDINGS tOR THE CONNOI‘ 
VANGUARD QUALITY CONTROL ¢ HIGH erty 





THE DELLER CONSORT 


THOMAS TALLIS: Five Hymns 


The Lamentations of Jeremiah The Prophet 


Alfred Deller—counter-tenor; Eileen McLoughlin—soprano; 
Wilfred Brown—tenor; Gerald English—tenor; 
Maurice Bevan—baritone; John Frost— bass 


PVL 7072 (12” L.P.) 


ANTON PAULIK 


Conducting the VIENNA STATE OPERA ORCHESTRA 


JOHANN STRAUSS, JNR. Vienna Bonbons and other Waltzes, 
AND JOSEF STRAUSS: Marches, Polkas and Galops. 


PVL 7066 (12” L.P.) 


conducting the VIENNA STATE OPERA ORCHESTRA 
(Philipp Mattheis—solo violin) 


MOZART: Serenade No. 7 in D Major, K.V. 250 (‘‘ Haffner’’) 


PVL 7055 (12” L.P.) 


All records in this advertisement, unless otherwise stated, are priced at 39/114 each (incl. Purchase Tar) 
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We have that 
Record HERE? 


We stock every LP record of serious music 
issued in this country—best sellers in quantity. 
We also carry a comprehensive range of all 
that is best ‘ in lighter vein ’. So you will be 





very unlucky if you cannot find exactly what you 
want, on the spot. In addition, we have 
most 45’s and 78’s and all Tapes. 


(3829 We will accept your unwanted records in 
part exchange if they are in good 
condition. If your resources are limited, 
inspect our stock of slightly used 
records. 12-inch 78’s from 2/- per record. 
12-inch LP’s from 20/- per record. 





Collector’s pieces ? We have several thousand 
singers of the ‘ Golden Age’ at very 

moderate cost. 

We can also supply LP storage boxes for 12-inch, 
10-inch and 7-inch records at 12/6, 8/6 and 

6/6 respectively, packing and postage extra. 





We specialize in Hi-Fi conversions and can 
demonstrate Stereophonic sound reproduction. 
We are stockists for all accessories, motors, 
pickups, diamond needles, etc. 


We are open: 

Mondays to Wednesdays 9.30 a.m. - 5.30 p.m. 
Thursdays 9.30 - 1 p.m. 

Fridays 9.390 a.m.- 7 p.m. Saturdays 9.30 - 5 p.m. 


GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE LTD 


80-82 Wardour Street, London W1 
Tel: GERrard 5313 
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JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 


Prelude and Fugue, G major, BWV 550 
Prelude and Fugue, A minor, BWV 551 
HELMUT WALCHA, Organ 
EPA 37047 


Brandenburg Concerto No. 2, F major 
Schola Cantorum Basiliensis 
Conducted by August Wenzinger 
EPA 37052 


GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL 


Concerto for Oboe and String Orchestra, 
G minor 
Hermann Tottcher, Oboe 
The Bach Orchestra of Berlin 
Conducted by Carl Gorvin 
EPA 37147 


ORLANDO GIBBONS 


4 Fantasies 
Viols of the Schola Cantorum Basiliensis 
EPA 37126 


Please write for free inclusion in our mailing lists to: 
HELIODOR RECORD COMPANY LIMITED 


12/13 Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, London, W.1 
Subsidiary of the Deutsche Grammophon Gesellschaft, Hannover 
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plain bore. But I have read a number of 
Riegger’s scores and found them of little 
interest. 

The Concerto for Orchestra, by the far more 
interesting Hovaness, is no orchestral show- 
piece—better not be misled about that: on 
the contrary it makes not the slightest effort 
to be a successful concert item. It might 
better be called a Suite of six short move- 
ments, four of which are slow and very bare, 
while the two lively ones are put together in 
the middle, instead of spreading their relief. 
Hovaness is half Armenian and is strongly 
influenced by Armenian ritual music. I 
began by being interested and thinking 
that this might be music by a rare mind, but 
before long it failed to hold me. What, I 
began to wonder, would Vaughan Williams’ 
Tallis Fantasia be like without its composer’s 
genius ? Perhaps this Concerto needs more 
knowing than a critic has time for: but 
three playings didn’t yield much to this 
listener. 


Henry Cowell’s Short Symphony, as he calls 
it, is far more immediately enjoyable, with 
a scherzo, indeed, that wouldn’t be much 
out of place in Harty’s Irish Symphony (the 
composer has Irish blood). True, the rest 
of it is more impressive and I am prepared 
to reserve judgment and see how it wears 
after more hearings. 

Of course, these are all personal views, 
and made on a short acquaintance at that. 
This record should obviously be tried by 
any who have an enquiring mind and who 
want to know more about American com- 
posers. Goodness knows, our concert halls 
give us all too little opportunity for that. 

Performances seem to be good and so is 
the recording. Recommended to those with 
an enquiring musical mind (and enough 
cash to risk disappointment). pees 


FALLA. Nights in the Gardens of 
Spain. Piano solos. The Maiden 
and the Nightingale (Granados). The 
Miller’s dance (Falla). Sevillana and 
Cérdoba (Albeniz). Cancéd i dansa 
(Mompou). Andaluza (Granados). 
Artur Rubinstein (piano), San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Enrique Jorda. R.C.A. 
RB16067 (12 in., 39s. 114d.) 

Both Rubinstein and Jorda were at one 
time closely associated with Falla; their 
collaboration in Nights in the Gardens of 
Spain might be expected to be a fruitful 
one, and in the event it certainly is. The 
music is here not in the least overplayed 
with Spanishry, but allowed its say straight- 
forwardly. It is always, too, finely controlled 
in detail—the orchestral playing is parti- 
cularly good, with a remarkable unanimity 
of attack. In the first two movements the 
sense of control and reserve is predominant ; 
it is in the last that some degree of excite- 
ment, too, is added to the other qualities, 
but nowhere in the performance is warmth 
lacking. 

The recording is extremely clear and 
well-balanced ; it lacks nothing at all in 
brilliance, though, unlike the performance, 
it does sometimes lack a little in warmth. 
It is similar in quality for the reverse of the 
disc, only a slight brittleness of piano tone 
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standing on this side between it and the 
very best. 

Rubinstein plays his six solos (in this 
context they seem something like his six 
encores) extremely well ; he ranges through 
some of the well-known and some of the 
lesser-known Spanish pieces with great 
effect. The Maiden and the Nightingale. comes 
off particularly well ; indeed would it not 
have made a much better ending to the 
side than the other Granados piece repre- 
sented, the Andaluza? But the principal 
virtue of the disc, clearly, is in any event a 
first-class version of Falla’s Nights. M.M. 


FILS. Flute Concerto in D major. 
Oldrich Slavicek (flute). 
KOZELUH. Bassoon Concerto in C 
major. Karel Pivonka (bassoon). 
Prague Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Dr. Vaclav Smetacek. 
Supraphon LPV268 (12 in., 41s. 9d.). 
Seeking a harmless flute concerto you 
could do worse than select this one of 
Antonin Fils (Anton Filtz), ’cellist of the 
Mannheim orchestra ; seeking a harmless 
bassoon concerto you could do worse than 
select this one of Jan Kozeluh (Johann 
Kozeluch), uncle of the Leopold Kozeluch 
whose path crossed that of Mozart and 
Beethoven once or twice. 


Excitement, however, runs rather low, 
whether of music or performance ; though 
Karel Pivonka discloses a warm, rich 
bassoon tone (perhaps here rather over- 
emphasised by microphone positioning) 
which stands the instrument in very g 
stead as a soloist; and Oldfich Slavicek 
discloses much agility in his flute cadenzas. 
The recording is adequate; only very 
slightly gritty in the Fils, a little more so in 
the Kozeluh. M.M. 


GRIEG. Sigurd Jorsalfar — Suite, Op. 
56. Two Elegiac Melodies, Op. 34. 
Symphonic Dances, Op. 64. Bam- 
berg Symphony Orchestra _ con- 
ducted by Edouard van Remoortel. 
Vox PL10330 (12 in., 41s. 9d.). , 

Edouard van Remoortel has already 

given us a Grieg disc, most attractively 
played (Vox PL9840) and this new one 
gives us more to enjoy. The Symphonic 
Dances take all of one side, and of these, 
the second is Grieg at his most charming— 
a really beautiful piece. The weak one is 
the last, showing Grieg’s limitations all too 
clearly ; he is trying to build something up 
on a big scale and be impressive but the 
result is repetitive and like a balloon— 
blown up and nothing but air in it. All 
the same, between these extremes there is 
much to enjoy in the other dances and they 
are the more welcome in that this is just 
the sort of music that gets lost these days 
when concert programmes are being 
devised. 


The March from Sigurd forsalfar is more 


familiar, of course, though the other pieces 


in the Suite were new to me. Here 
Remoortel’s interpretation is questionable 
on at least two points. The March begins, 
readers may remember, with four ’cellos 
playing the theme and the way it is given 
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here scarcely bears out Grieg’s direction 
marziale. But the oddest thing is the speed 
adopted for the start of the second piece, 
the intermezzo sub-titled Borghild’s Dream. 
This is marked perfectly clearly poco andante 
and is given the metronome mark of 
crotchet equals 66. Remoortel takes this 
at a speed at the very least twice as fast, 
completely destroying the mood of a very 
characteristic opening section. 

For the rest, the Elegiac Melodies are well 
played and since all the music sounds well, 
there is much to enjoy about this record, 
especially as so much of it is heard so 
infrequently. T.H. 


HAYDN. Harpsichord Concerto in 
C major, HV XVIII.1. Concerto 
for violin and harpsichord in 
F major, HV XVII.6. Helma 
Elsner (harpsichord), Rheinhold Bar- 
chet (violin), Pro Musica Chamber 
Orchestra, Stuttgart. Vox PL10300 
(12 in., 41. 9d.). 

Haydn’s concertos are the least of his 
extended works, and the C major clavier 
concerto recorded here is one of the lesser 
among them. The tunes are sub-Handelian, 
full of rosalias, the forms primitive ; there 
is a certain ingenuous prettiness about even 
the least enthralling music of this period, 
but not very much of it. The concerto was 
written for organ, according to the manu- 
script of 1756; but early copies name 
cembalo and clavicembalo, so that Miss 
Elsner is perfectly within her rights. Perhaps 
I would love the music more if she didn’t 
so worry at the solo part, and if her harpsi- 
chord weren’t so deafeningly recorded ; 
more of this later. 

The F major double concerto, which L.S. 
and others once recorded for Parlophone, 
is another matter. Here the tunes are like 
Haydn ; the one in the slow movement is 
a particularly splendid one, like a landscape 
gradually revealed as clouds roll away. ‘The 
finale tune is reminiscent of the minuet from 
Eine kleine Nachtmusik. The harmony and 
texture are much more creative and enliven- 
ing too. It’s a delightful piece for an 
attractive combination. The harpsichord is 
still very forward and jangling, and the mike 
seems to be inside it at the bass end. Barchet 
is an excellent violinist, and the balance in 
their duets is clear. The acoustic is spacious, 
but the sound is raw and savage. W.S.M. 


HAYDN. Symphonies. No. 99 in E flat 
major; No. 102 in B flat major. 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra 
conducted by Mogens Waéldike. 
Vanguard PVL7063 (12 in., 39s. 114d.). 

These are coarse, often sluggish perform- 
ances that I cannot reaHy recommend. 

Tempi are generally on the slow side, but 

far more important is the lack of really 

clean, keen phrasing. Try the minuet of 
either of these symphonies and I think you 
will agree that Woldike fails to get genuinely 
rhythmic playing from the orchestra ; each 
accent is too much like the next. Nor does 
the balance of the recording help matters. 

The wind are made to sound unnaturally 

forward—I imagine in order to compensate 

for too large a body of strings ; the result is 


- 
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that we never get a real piano from the 
woodwind, while the strings lack their 
proper attack. 

In spite of a rather fast minuet, Krips’s 
version of No. 99 on Decca. LXT5418 
(reviewed by M.M. last month) is certainly 
to be preferred to this one, while for No. 102 
Markevitch (Columbia 33CX1458) seems 
to me the best of a more highly competitive 


field. 


HAYDN. Toy Symphony. 

MOZART, LEOPOLD. Musical Sleigh 
Ride. Vienna Concert Orchestra 
conducted by Hans Kolesa. Philips 
ABE10060 (7 in., 15s. 34d.). 


I have seen neither the sleeve nor the 
label of this little disc, and so cannot for 
certain complain that the makers are 
serving up mutton disguised as lamb. As 
has been said before in these columns, the 
“Toy Symphony ” is not by Haydn ; the 
three movements come from a six-movement 
Cassation by Leopold Mozart, where they 
are to be found in different keys with 
different orchestration. There is an excel- 
lent D.G.G. record offering this Cassation 
on one side, and on the other a Musical 
Sleigh Ride by the same composer (APM 
14084). The new record of course contains 
less music and is much cheaper, and its 
Musical Sleigh Ride is not the same one that 
D.G.G. recorded (Leopold used to write 
them for Christmas entertainments) ; either 
it is a much shorter work, or it is not here 
complete. The music is pleasing though 
hardly distinguished, and I doubt if it would 
stand many repetitions. The “ Toy Sym- 
phony ”’ receives a worthy and rather 
humourless performance. The recording is 
good. R.F. 


IRELAND. Piano Concerto in E flat 
major. 

STRAVINSKY. Capriccio. Colin Hors- 
ley (piano), Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Basil 
Cameron. H.M.V. CLP1182 (12 in., 
35s. 10d.). 

Capriccio : 
Magaloff, Suisse, Ansermet (10/56) LXT5154 

Haas, Berlin R.I.A.S., Fricsay 
(12/56) DGM18004 

It is extraordinary that we have had to 
wait so long for a recording of John Ireland’s 
Piano Concerto on LP. It is a work popular 
enough to be placed, and not for the first 
time, in the programme for the last night of 
this season’s “*‘ Proms ”’, instead of one of the 
war-horses that were once the traditional 
fare ; and, though this is perhaps not saying 
very much, there are few, if any, modern 
piano concertos to equal it for sustained 
lyrical beauty and intimacy of expression. 
It is also the work of a composer who loves 
the piano and has notably enriched its 
repertoire. 

Colin Horsley and Basil Cameron, who 
have been chosen to restore the concerto to 
the catalogues, have long been associated 
with it, and will indeed be performing it on 
the occasion mentioned above. This is wise 
casting, for it is by no means a concerto 
that more or less plays itself; and how 
astray pianist and conductor can go was 
shown on an LP of the work issued some 
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time ago in America. At first hearing I 
thought there was a little dawdling in the 
first movement ; but after listening again 
that feeling was replaced by one that the 
right tempo had been chosen and the right 
amount of give and take applied. 





John Ireland 


(Photo: J. Bowen) 


Mr. Horsley keeps poetry and virtuosity 
well in balance and I have rarely heard him 
play with such beauty of expression and 
tone as in the lovely slow movement, in 
which he is worthily seconded by Mr. 
Cameron and the orchestra. ‘There is a 
kind of rapt stillness at moments in this 
movement that require high artistry to 
realise, and here it is realised. John Ireland’s 
original use of the drums—withheld from 
the first movement—seems to have escaped 
the notice of commentators up to now. 
Timpani—while the music is still very quiet 
—are introduced softly, their rhythm grow- 
ing ever more insistent until taken over by 
a side-drum: and so, in this most effective 
way, we are led into the finale, whose 
principal theme is in the composer’s most 
Puck-like manner. 

The derivation of the thematic material 
from the “ motto ”’ at the start of the work 
is carried out with great subtlety, avoiding 
any mechanical cyclic treatment and giving 
a true sense of internal unity. 

Here, then, we have a most satisfying inter- 
pretation of the fine work with good piano 
tone and balance, and well recorded, if not 
outstandingly. 

The Stravinsky Capriccio, in complete 
contrast, was a good choice for the reverse ; 
a brittle and engaging chatterbox of a work 
with, also, some graceful and expressive 
writing by way of contrast. 

Mr. Horsley and Mr. Cameron give a 
livelier performance of this work than Haas 
and Fricsay, and I particularly liked the 
pianist’s declamatory playing of the first 
section of the slow movement. Some people 
may prefer the generally drier playing of 
Magaloff, but, as T.H. said in his review, 
he did not pay enough attention to the 
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expressive elements, and certainly the wood- 
winds sound better in this recording. The 
orchestra is inclined to blanket the pianisi 
here and there, and I should have liked a 
brief pause after the run up on the flute at 
the end of the slow movement. ‘The D.G.G. 
disc has a band here. 

We have had some correspondence 
recently from readers on the recording 
companies’ neglect of Ireland’s music: nov. 
is the time to show them that there is a pub! ic 
demand for it so that the success of this disc 
will induce the companies, we must hope, to 
such fine works as the Legende for piano and 
orchestra, the Piano Sonata, and some of the 
many lovely and striking solo piano pieces. 

A 


JANACEK. The Cunning Little Vixen. 
Taras Bulba. Czech Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Vaclav 
Talich. Supraphon LPV266 (12 in., 


41s. 9d.). 
Taras Bulba: 
V.P.M., Horenstein 
The C 


Janacek’s seventh opera, unning 
Little Vixen, composed 1921-3, after Katya 
Kabanova, is gradually conquering Europe, 
and no doubt it is only a matter of time 
before we see it in London. The Orchestral 
Suite is not listed in any catalogue of 
Janacek’s works that I can find: a note on 
the sleeve tells us that it is drawn from the 
ballet music in the opera, “ reinforced by 
the interludes between the individual 
acts’. It also declares, somewhat misiead- 
ingly, that “a vocal part is added: the 
final song of the Forester sung in the woods 
bursting with life ’’. There is no vocal part 
here ; I assume it means that the Forester’s 
aria has been transcribed for orchestra as 
part of the Suite. The music, which falls 
into two long movements, is_ entirely 
captivating. I imagine that the first part, 
which is full of atmosphere and charm, 
contains an evocation of the forest, and the 
various animal and insect dances (the dance 
of the flies, of the blue dragonfly, of the 
tipsy mosquito), while the second part con- 
tains the celebration of the Vixen’s wedding 
to Goldenback the Fox, as well as the 
Forester’s Aria. The music presents Janacek 
at his most consistently melodious, and most 
“continuous ”’, with those unexpected 
turns and twists, highly individual scoring, 
and melodies which go straight to the heart. 
It is, so to speak, wonderfully human 
nature-music. 

Taras Bulba, a Rhapsody for Orchestra, 
is a noble triptych, ruggedly heroic, but 
warmed by some very tender lyrical 
passages. The scoring is individual to the 
point of eccentricity (a miniature score can 
now be obtained from Boosey & Hawkes, 
at 13s.). This is a stirring work, and 1s 
given here a more convincing performance, 
on the whole, than it receives on the Vox 
disc, good though that is. Both sides of the 
Supraphon disc are well made—one of the 
best recordings to come from this company ; 
and although the Vox has a wider range 
and more immediacy, the Supraphon solves 
problems for those who have acquired the 
Kubelik/Decca Sinfonietta (this work is 
coupled on the Vox) and now want Taras 
Bulba as well. 


(8/56) PL9710 
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To be Seen at the Radio Show 


The New “CONQUEST” 


STEREOPHONIC 


Record 
Changer 














For this new version of the “‘ Conquest”? Record 
Changer, a variety of pickup arms is available, for 
either stereo or monaural playing. They will accom- 
modate most types of new Stereo Cartridges, 
including the new Collaro Stereo Studio Turn-over; 
also any of the normal “Studio” range. 


@ Motors, to transcription standard, have dynamically 
balanced rotors and super-honed hardened spindle 


@ Minimum stylus pressures (vertical and lateral) 
@ New ultra light automatic stop mechanism 


@ Modified pickup pivot bearing provides almost 
frictionless action 


@ Complete automatic playing of any size of record 
from 6’ to 12’ 


@ Provision for manual operation 


See them on Stand 35 


Hear them in Room 414, Audio Hall 


COLLARO LTD., RIPPLE WORKS, BY-PASS ROAD, BARKING, ESSEX. 
Telephone: Rippleway 5533-Telex 28748 























OTHER PRODUCTS INCLUDE: 


The Collaro Mark IV TAPE TRANSCRIPTOR, 
a high-fidelity machine designed on Transcrip- 
tion quality principles. This is a twin-track 
model fitted with two sets of heads, and runs at 
speeds of 33, 74, and 15 inches per second; the 
4T200 Transcription Unit with the TX88 pickup; 
the 4TR200, which gives transcription quality on 
a smaller unit plate, without pickup; and the well- 
known popular Gramophone Units. 
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Telegrams: Korllaro-Telex-Barking 
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LISZT. Piano Concerto No. 1 in E flat 
major. Hungarian Fantasia for 
Piano and Orchestra. Claudio 
Arrau (piano), Philadelphia 
Orchestra conducted by Eugene 
Ormandy. Philips GBR6511 (10 in., 
27s. 10d.). 

It is somehow very unexpected to find 
Arrau recording this pair of works. What 
was equally unexpected, to me at any rate, 
was the extreme virtuosity with which he 
brings them off. Not that I ever thought 
he lacked virtuosity—but I didn’t realise 
he had this sort of virtuosity. Both works 
have previously been coupled by Anda 
(Col. 33CX1366) and by Cziffra (H.M.V. 
ALP1455), of whom Cziffra rightly caused 
an immense sensation. But I don’t know 
that Arrau yields anything to him and 
these performances are on the same 
astonishing level. 

_ Another unexpected thing is that, to 

generalise, Arrau plays with more dynamic 

brilliance than Cziffra and often with 
immense power, whereas Cziffra is in both 
works the more poetic. Cziffra’s quiet 
playing pays off more in the Concerto: 
at a spot like the vivace assai of the Fantasia 
(the only bit of this threadbare work I 
really enjoy) it is a positive disadvantage 
and I much prefer Arrau’s terrific gusto 
and rhythm. I much prefer, too, his far 
more dramatic treatment of the recitative 
passages in the Concerto’s first movement : 
and, for that matter, his faster speed for 
the whole of this movement. But it is 
difficult to choose between the two. This 
passage is better from Arrau, than from 

Cziffra. Both players are indeed astonish- 

ingly good. 

_ Cziffra gets a rounder-sounding record- 

ing but the new Philips is pretty good: 

and if the piano does sound a bit clangy at 
the start of the Hungarian Fantasia, well, it’s 
the more suggestive of a cymbalon ! 

But if it is difficult to choose between 
these two performances, the choice suddenly 
becomes easy when you consider their 
relative cost. This Arrau disc is no less than 
13s. 104d. cheaper. That would be enough 
to decide the choice for me. T.H. 


LOCATELLI. (a) Violin Sonata in F 
minor. (arr. Ysaye). 

TCHAIKOVSKY. (b) Violin Concerto 
in D major, Op. 35. 

VIVALDI. (4) Violin Concerto in G 
minor, Op. 12, No. 1, P.343 (orch. 
Barchet). Leonid Kogan (violin) with 
(2) Andrei Mitnik (piano) and (d) 
Paris Conservatoire Orchestra 
conducted by André Vandernoot. 
Columbia 33C-X1546 (12 in., 41s. 83d.). 

This is one of those occasions when 
musicianly scruple conflicts with the ordinary 
amateur’s delight in good fiddling. Kogan 

is a marvellous player, no doubt, with a 

tone that can sound like radiant satin and 

wonderful agility ; but there are at least a 

dozen other violinjsts in the world who can 

produce dazzling sounds too, and on close 
examination one notices that his upper 
register sometimes turns white, that he has 

a habit of ending a portamento just under 
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Leonid Kogan 


the desired note and then adjusting it later, 
and that his playing hasn’t the vital 
character, the distinction that one looks for 
in an interpreter of the Tchaikovsky violin 
concerto. 

It is presumably for the concerto that one 
would wish to buy this disc. Locatelli’s 
sonata, Le tombeau, and the Vivaldi concerto 
occupy the second side, forming an ample 
but not apparently apposite fill-up ; they are 
not, however, performances for the historic- 
ally minded collector. The Locatelli sonata 
is given in a soupy transcription by Ysaye 
which J.N. denounced firmly in February 
1957 ; the music is rather beautiful, I think, 
provided that one approaches it as rather 
highbrow teashop fare, with its scoops and 
zingaresque twiddles and anguished double- 
stopping. That, at any rate, is how Kogan 
plays it, although since he chooses the old- 
fashioned edition he might have given us 
rather more of the old-fashioned Schmalz. 
The piano accompaniment sounds dull, and 
is shallow in tone. The Vivaldi concerto 
has a martial allegro, a slow movement 
that may remind one of the corres- 
ponding one in Bach’s E major violin 
concerto, and a closing allegro in triple time: 
It is already available on a disc devoted to 
Vivaldi violin concertos (Vanguard PVL 
7018). Why, I wonder, did Barchet have to 
orchestrate it ? Answer: to do away with 
harpsichord continuo. So it sounds beautiful 
but nondescript in this version. 

There are some points in favour of 
Kogan’s reading of Tchaikovsky’s concerto, 
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one being his debonair account of the first 
tune in the finale. But there are points 
against it—shaky ensemble, backward wood- 
wind solos, Kogan’s rhythm in the second 
tune of the finale, loss of definition towards 
the end, and cuts—but cuts are usually 
adopted in this concerto. M.M. recommends 
Ferras’s version; I still favour Campoll/ 
Decca. It may seem an extravagant invest- 
ment, but you get the whole work and, with 
it, an attention to detail and to beautiful 
music-making that are worth admiring. Is 
it cranky to regard Tchaikovsky’s fiddle 
concerto as something more than a vehicle 
for virtuoso wizardry ? W.S.M. 


MENDELSSOHN. Symphonies. No. 3 
in A minor, Op. 56, “Scotch” ; 
No. 4 in A major, Op. 90, “ Italian ”’. 
Philharmonic Promenade 
Orchestra conducted by Sir Adrian 
Boult. Nixa NCL16005 (12 in., 
39s. 114d.). 

This is the most sensible way to collect 
Mendelssohn’s symphonies—for the ordinary 
collector at least. The two that ought to be 
in any self-respecting library are these two, 
and at last they are able to be coupled 
together. True, the Scotch is rather hurried 
along, with a loss of graciousness and 
mystery to the slow movement; but the 
repeat of the first exposition is observed in 
the Jtalian, thus giving a proper balance to 
the movement, and also including some 
beautiful music that is usually lost in 
performance. We don’t automatically cort- 
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nect Sir Adrian with Mendelssohn, but it 
turns out that he is an appreciative and 
penetrating interpreter of these lovely (and 
extremely interesting) symphonies. 

It is in phrasing and articulation that his 
performances score: in the prologue and 
epilogue of Scotch I and the second subject 
of IV, in the sympathetic lilt of Italian II, 
and the friendly tunes of III (taken at a 
steady tempo as in the delightful Beecham 
disc, at present resting from availability). 
The orchestral playing is not by any means 
brilliant, but gives much pleasure. The 
recording needs treble boost and deteriorates 
towards the end of each side ; try the last 
chord of the Scotch to make sure—it is flat 
in my copy. 

I dealt with the various Scotches last 
month ; of the Italians, Cantelli is probably 
the most satisfying, until the Beecham 
returns to circulation. But as a coupling this 
is very recommendable. W.S.M. 


MOZART. Symphonies. No. 32 in 
G major, K.318: No. 35 in D major, 
K.385, “Haffner”: No. 36 in C major, 
K.425, “Linz”. Pro Musica Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Vienna, conducted 
by Jonel Perlea. Vox PL10140 
(12 in., 41s. 9d.). 

This record is spoiled by bathroom 
acoustics which fill every available rest with 
echoes of the preceding chord and make a 
smudge out of all quick passages in the bass 
register. To be fair, I think the engineers 
have tried to minimise the effects of an over- 
resonant hall by placing the microphone(s) 
rather close, but in spite of this the result 
is simply not appropriate to Mozart. And 
unfortunately there is nothing so outstanding 
about the performances as to persuade us to 
ignore the quality of the recording. The 
competition as regards different versions of 
Mozart symphonies has long been too keen 
for us to recommend good routine perform- 
ances, and that is what these are. J.N. 


RACHMANINOV. Symphony No. 2 in 
E minor, Op. 27. Radio Symphony 
Orchestra of the U.S.S.R. conducted 
by Alexander Gauk. Parlophone 
PMA1038 (12 in., 41s. 84d.). 

Pittsburgh S.O., Steinberg (6/55) CTL7085 
Leningrad P.O., Sanderling (11/56) DGM18327 
L.P.O., Boult (10/57) RB16026 
My last recommendation of a recording 


of this symphony was Steinberg, largely 
because his reading brings out the strength 
of the work rather than its weaknesses. 
I still think this is true but I have to 
confess that further hearings have made 
me admire Sanderling more and more. 
I had thought that he went over far in the 
way of emotional rubato but I cannot but 
admit that his performance is masterly 
(and with the most wonderful orchestral 
playing). 

All this leads me to the latest Russian 
performance which is in the same class as 
Sanderling, both in manner of interpreta- 
tion and in excellence of orchestral playing. 
It is a reading in the same manner and 
there is very little indeed to choose between 
the two. 

If I were forced to make a decision I 
think I would go for Sanderling for a few, 
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comparatively small, reasons. I do prefer 
his slower, yet more dynamic and pointed, 
performance of the last movement and I 
think he handles its big tune better. For 
the rest, there is nothing in it between 
conductors and orchestras (unless you 
detest a very French-sounding horn at the 
end of Gauk’s third movement). 

There is a bit more in it between the 
recordings, for Deutsche Grammophon’s is 
clearer. This new Parlophone is blessed 
with a perfect surface but it has more 
resonance and too much for comfort at 
some points—at the fugato in the second 
movement, for instance, where a clean 
texture is really wanted. My copy had a 
touch of pre-echo before this episode began : 
and the resonance of the symphony’s final 
chord is cut off too abruptly. 

Small points, you will observe. This is 
undoubtedly another wonderful perform- 
ance of the symphony. T.H. 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV. Capriccio 
Espagnole, Op. 34. Lamoureux 
Orchestra conducted by Jean 
Fournet. Philips ABE10050 (7 in., 
15s. 34d.). 

This is an average sort of performance 
and recording, but not of the class which 
leaves you gasping at the orchestra’s and 
conductor’s brilliance. Its big interpreta- 
tive weakness is the so-called Variations 
movement, stiff and dull to a degree and 
with nothing remotely Spanish-languorous 
about it. The rest is fairly lively, though 
it nowhere gets further than efficiency and 
lacks the panache the work really needs. 

The recording is well balanced and clear 
but, like the performance, it misses the 
ultimate touch of brilliance. T.H 


SIBELIUS. Karelia Suite, Op. I1. 
The Swan of Tuonela, Op. 22, 
No. 3 (cor anglais solo: Leonard 
Brain). En Saga, Op. 9. Romance 
in C major, Op. 42. Royal Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Anthony Collins. H.M.V. ALP1578 
(12 in., 41s. 84d.). 

The collective title is ‘ Early Masterpieces 
by Sibelius”’, at which one might only 
grumble that the C major Romance is neither 
strictly early (it was written at the same 
time as the first symphony when Sibelius 
was in his middle thirties) nor a _ hall- 
marked masterpiece ; I find it a dreary 
little morsel. 

Nevertheless the disc makes a good invest- 
ment for the new Sibelius collector who 
doesn’t, for one reason or another, want the 
symphonies. It also makes a convenient 
appendage to Anthony Collins’s other 
Sibelius records; he’s done the Karelia 
overture but not the subsequent suite. This 
isn’t as you might expect incidental music 
to a play, but a musical souvenir of a 
particular part of Finland where the people 
are remarkable by Finnish standards for 
their vivacity and friendliness. The inter- 
mezzo, which might be likened to a forest 
procession of riders approaching gradually 
through the overhanging leaves, and the 
Alla Marcia with its two bonhomous tunes, 
are both well known and often played. The 
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intervening Ballad doesn’t seem to have 
been recorded before ; it’s a long, gaunt 
composition, which extends and gradually 
elaborates a very Sibelian (but surely no: 
Karelian ?) melody ; the ballad is scored 
mostly for strings. Collins builds up the 
climaxes well in the outer pieces, anc 
conveys the impressiveness of the ballad : 
the rhythm of the march is not quite as 
lively as one might wish. 


The other pieces are all otherwise avail- 
able. Collins’s version of the famous Swan. 
gliding in majesty round the Scandinavian 
Styx, is finely done, with admirable recorded 
presence ; the percussion and the string 
patterns emerge with wonderful clarity, and 
Leonard Brain plays his celebrated solo with 
real artistry. But this piece is also very well 
done on a disc that includes all four of 
Sibelius’s Legends (Decca LX'T2831) and the 
Swan is detached on a medium-play disc 
together with Lemminkainen’s Return for 
those who can’t afford all four pieces. The 
Romance is included in a Scandinavian 
free-for-all (Parlophone PMC1021) that also 
contains some jolly music by Svendsen and 
Alfven ; the new version is decently played, 
but doesn’t suggest a masterpiece as, say, 
Beecham might. En Saga, on the other 
hand, is both early and a surefire master- 
piece, vividly evocative in mood and built 
up with a consistency of symphonic logic 
hardly less remarkable than the symphonies 
which were to follow later. Again Collins 
obtains very clear string detail and balance 
of timbres (which becomes fairly compli- 
cated as the poem progresses), and the 
crescendi and climaxes are invigoratingly 
handled. But the orchestral ensemble isn’t 
perfect all the time, and the jiggety tune 
sounds prim because it’s fussily phrased ; 
in the passage with four solo violins the 
stopped horn is really too faint, and users 
of small gramophones might not be able to 
hear it at all. Simply for the sake of En Saga 
I would go for Van Beinum’s version (Decca 
LXT2776), coupled with Tapiola. But 
where four pieces are concerned, one not 
otherwise available, comparison doesn’t 
necessarily mean everything. W.S.M. 


SCHUBERT. Symphony No. 8 in B 
minor, “* Unfinished ’’. Concertge- 
bouw Orchestra conducted by 
Eduard van Beinum. Philips 
GBR6502 (10 in., 27s. 10d.), 

I enjoyed this very much. And that is 
something to say of yet another new 
recording of the Unfinished. Van Beinum 
is a conductor of whom I don’t normally 
expect some blinding new revelation (nor 
do I want it in this work) but I do always 
expect from him a thoroughly musical 
interpretation, faithful to the score, and at 
the same time, sensitive: and that is what 
he gives us here. 


If you want the Unfinished played by a 
conductor who cherishes every semiquaver 
in the first movement, then you had better 
choose one of those Teutonic slow-motion 
specialists—Boehm, for instance. Van 
Beinum plays the first movement alleg7o, 
the second is con moto, as requested. It is 
all flowing and moving on, yet never 
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hurried. The repeat in the first movement 
is observed. 

The recording is notable for the 
admirable reproduction of the double- 
basses in the opening bars and later, and is 
only slightly spoilt by a faint touch of pre- 
echo before one or two of the ff outbursts. 

Since this is also even cheaper than 
Philips’ normal 10-inch price it is quite 
clearly to be recommended on all — 


TCHAIKOVSKY. Piano Concerto No. 1 
in B flat minor, Op. 23. Van 
Cliburn (piano) with Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Kiril Kond- 
rashin. R.C.A. RB16073 (12 in., 
39s. 114d.). 

The first International Tchaikovsky com- 
petition took place in Moscow last April. 
The sessions were held in public, and when 
in the finals the Texan (6 ft. 4 in.) Van 
Cliburn had finished, ‘‘ the crowd went 
wild, chanting in unison, ‘ First-prize ! 
First-prize!’ far their adored favourite, 
who by now had become universally known 
as * Vanyusha’ or ‘ Vanyitchka’”. So 
the sleeve-note. Nevertheless the judges 
still felt able to award Vanyitchka the first 
prize, and recognition tempered with 
ecstasy followed immediately in London 
and New York. 

Van Cliburn’s recorded performance 
of the concerto is a very good one. He 
certainly brings enormous power to the 
many sections of the music which respond 
readily to it, yet is happily content to keep 
the power in reserve elsewhere. Always he 
phrases effectively, and always a faultless 
technique allows an agreeable delicacy in 
figuration. The anonymous orchestra, too, 
play well; grounds of style as well as of 
probability suggest that it is an American 
one. Kondrashin and Van Cliburn shape 
the music well, and not by any means only 
with the requirements of virtuoso pianism 
in mind ; some passages indeed are taken 
rather more deliberately than is customary 
(and are the gainers from it). 

The recording is well balanced, but some- 
what harsh in tone. The piano, in parti- 
cular, is affected ; at its louder moments 
the clang can become unpleasant (it does 
so in the octave run-up to the final perora- 
tion). R.C.A. sleeves are seldom noticeable 
for their modesty ; this one might have 
done well not to add to the usual ‘* Ortho- 
phonic ”’ puff, to which we are by now 
nearly acclimatised, an extra and actively 
misleading one about the disc’s stereophonic 
adaptability. M.M. 


WAGNER. Die Meistersinger. Preludes 
to Acts 1 and 3: Dance of the Appren- 
tices: Procession of the Meistersingers. 
Die Giétterdimmerung. Siegfried’s 
Funeral Music:  Siegfried’s Rhine 
Journey. Die Walkiire. Magic Fire 
Music. London Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by 
Artur Rodzinski. Nixa WLP20024 
(12 in., 39s. 114d.). 

In the last six months I see there have 
been at least six new records of Wagner 
gobbets, and although I have not heard all 
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of them I should think this one would come 
fairly high on the list. The orchestral 
playing is good, the quality of recorded 
sound excellent, and Rodzinski’s direction 
spirited. What prevents me from feeling 
that it is entirely satisfactory is a lack of 
breadth that seems characteristic of this 
conductor’s work. This is not simply a 
matter of pace, although Rodzinski’s tempi 
are generally on the fast side. Sometimes, 
in fact, this is an advantage ; the prelude 
to the Third Act of Meistersinger doesn’t bog 
down here as it so often does. But although 
I am far from wanting everything to be 
taken at a snail’s pace, I do feel that, for 
example, the Mastersingers’ processional 
entry and Wotan’s summoning of Loge need 
to be given just a little more majesty. They 
need to be less hurried and (still more 
important) phrased right through the 
melody. The final impression left by the 
record is that Rodzinski thinks of this music 
as a set of orchestral war-horses (though not 
necessarily jaded ones) rather than as parts 
of larger structures. People who know the 
complete operas are therefore likely to find 
this record more disappointing than others 
less well acquainted with the music. J.N. 


AARON ROSAND. Poéme, Op. 25 
(Chausson). Tzigane (Ravel). 
Réverie and Caprice, Op. 8 (Berlioz). 
Havanaise, Op. 83: Introduction 
and Rondo Capriccioso, Op. 28 
(Saint-Saéns), Aaron Rosand (violin), 
Sudwestfunk Orchestra, Baden- 
Baden, conducted by Rolf Rein- 
hardt. Vox PL10470 (12 in., 41s. 9d.). 

I can’t help wondering whether the Saint- 
Saéns pieces were recorded at a different 
session from the others, because they are 
certainly the best things on this disc. 
Although the balance is not perfect the 
violinist is at a more reasonable distance 
from the microphone, and he also seems to 
me to be on better form—more relaxed, and 
with better control over his bowing and his 
vibrato. I came to these two pieces (the 
Havanaise and the Introduction and Rondo 
Capriccioso) last, and they compelled me to 
modify the rather unfavourable impression 
I had so far formed of Rosand’s playing. 
He has a very considerable technique and 
he is evidently capable of playing with wit 
and refinement on occasion. Unfortunately 
the former quality isn’t enough in evidence 
in his performance of the Berlioz Réverie, nor 
the latter in Ravel’s maliciously pointed 
Tzigane. But on playing through these pieces 
again I’m inclined to think it is above all 
the poor balance that fails to do justice to 
his playing, making him sound as though he 
were always playing too loud. It seems all 
the more sad that Vox should permit this 
when they have an orchestra as good as the 
Siidwestfunk providing the accompani- 
ments; they’re not perhaps the obvious 
choice for a record of French music, but 
they are a fine group of players as anyone 
who has listened to their recent Schoenberg 
record will remember. : 

If you can discount the unfocused 
orchestral sound, this record has a good deal 
to offer, including a Berlioz work (albeit a 
rather insignificant one) that doesn’t appear 
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in the record catalogues. Whether or not 
it will eclipse memories of Ferras or 
Grumiaux in the Chausson Poéme or in 
Tzizane, or of Heifetz in the Saint-Saéns 
pieces, it is at least a very promising début. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


BACH. Brandenburg Concerto No. 3 
in G major. Basle Chamber 
Orchestra conducted by Paul 
Sacher. Philips ABE10058 (7 in., 
15s. 34d.). 

How odd that the city of Basle should, by 
means of its excellent musicians, produce 
two recordings of Bach’s Brandenburg No. 3, 
and both on 45 r.p.m. extended play 
discs. Hard on the heels of the performance 
by the Schola Cantorum Basiliensis, con- 
ducted by Wenzinger, comes this new one 
by the Basle Chamber Orchestra and 
Sacher. It is well recorded, and good value 
for money, since the “missing” slow move- 
ment is replaced—very effectively—by a 
short movement played by the harpsichord 
alone. Well, nearly alone, for the last two 
chords fit the two isolated orchestral chords 
like a glove, and the lead-in to the finale is 
very natural and convincing. The strings 
are excellent in their tricky passage-work, 
though perhaps a shade dry elsewhere. 
However, tempi are good, and there is a 
very satisfactory balance between orchestra 
and harpsichord. DS. 


BACH. Partita for solo violin, No. 2 
= minor, BWV1004—Chaconne 
only. 

FIOCCO. (a) Suite No. 1 in G major— 
Allegro only. 

MOZART. (b) Violin Sonatas: No. 18 
in G major; K.301; No. 21 in 
E minor, K.304. Arthur Grumiaux 
(violin) with (a) and (6) Gregory 
Tucker (piano). Argo RG109 (12 in., 
41s. 84d.). 

Arthur Grumiaux is the Belgian violinist 
currently featured in the Beethoven sonatas 
with Clara Haskil on the Philips label. Like 
Menuhin, he is a pupil of Georges Enesco. 
Argo have teamed him with an American 
pianist of distinction, Gregory Tucker, and 
but for one thing the record would be an 
unqualified success. The trouble, and it is 
one you to some extent get used to, is the 
balance. The two players sound distant, 
cold and lonely in what sounds like a very 
large hall. These very fine performances 
lack immediacy. This matters least in the 
Bach Chaconne, which can stand a certain 
remoteness. Grumiaux plays this transcen- 
dental music with introspective lyricism and 
no fuss. There are many possible ways of 
interpreting this music, but few more satis- 
fying than this one. Possibly he splits the 
piece too obviously into three sections, 
pausing too long for my taste at the two 
changes of key, but this is a small detail in 
a beautiful and poetic performance. In the 
Fiocco he is joined by the pianist ; it sounds 
very small beer after the Bach. On the 
other side there is room for two of Mozart’s 
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shorter violin sonatas. Each has two move- 
ments only, and in each case the disc offers 
no repeats in the first movement. The G 
major (inadvertently described as in E 
minor on the label) is given a stylish and 
happy performance, with no straining after 
effect. The E minor is equally successful, 
and the players avoid the temptation into 
which so many have fallen of overdoing the 
‘“Sturm und Drang”. This is the only 
violin sonata by Mozart in a minor key, and 
it is certainly more passionate than most, 
yet it is still small in scale, and the sort of 
vehement approach that may work in the 
‘** Kreutzer ”’ sonata kills this one stone dead. 
Grumiaux and Tucker judge its scale and 
emotional content to a nicety. 

The record seems to me a little lacking 
in bass, but this may be due to the balance. 
It is commendably free from surface noise. 

R.F. 


BACH. Sonata in E major for flute 
and clavier, BWV1035. Poul Birke- 
lund (flute), Hams Erik Deckert 
(viola da gamba), Liselotte Selbiger 
(cembalo). H.M.V. 7EB6035 (7 in., 
lis. 10d.). 

*“Cembalo” in the context means 
harpsichord ; and I would guess, too, that 
the flautist joins his partners in the quest of 
historical authenticity by using an old flute, 
or a new one made to an old design: his 
tone is hollower than is now the fashion. 

He plays very well, with shape and 
continuity—not always so easy for a solo 
wind-player essaying Bach, who had asuperb 
contempt for the limitations of human lungs. 
The flute, actually, is everywhere afforded 
the spotlight, partly by the nature of the 
music, partly by the recording. The two 
continuo players are content to provide an 
effective background without any more 
flights of fancy in the realisation of the 
keyboard part than are compelled by ‘one 
incomprehensible three bars’ mercy Bach 
has on the flautist ; and they are balanced 
accordingly. In this respect the recording 
matches the music ; and it does so, too, in 
its clarity. This could be a very useful disc 
indeed for the buyer who would like one 
Bach flute sonata in his library but quails 
before the prospect of six. M.M. 


BACH. Three sonatas for viola da 
gamba and harpsichord. No. | in 
G major, BWV1027; No. 2 in D major, 
BWV1028; No. 3 in G minor, 
BWV1029. Desmond Dupré (viola 
da gamba), Thurston Dart (harpsi- 
chord). London L’Oiseau-Lyre 


OL50161 (12 in., 39s. 114d.). 
J. Scholz, E. Giordani-Sartori (12/55) PL9010 
Wenzinger, Neumeyer (1/57) APM14009 


On the Vox recording you hear these 
sonatas at their present-day pitch. D.G.G. 
Archive gave us everything a semitone 
down, in other words at something like the 
pitch Bach would have known and used. 
Now comes Ojiseau-Lyre with normal pitch 
once more, so the final choice depends 
rather on how sensitive your ears are. 

In some ways the balance of the two 
instruments is best on the Vox disc: that is, 
both can be heard at the same time and 
neither unduly ousts the other. The trouble 
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is that the overall effect is rather woolly 
and distant, as if there were a blanket 
between musicians and microphone, and 
some of the characteristic “ edge ’’ of both 
gamba and harpsichord is lacking. The 
D.G.G. disc is well balanced, though now 
and again Wenzinger tends to disappear 
beneath the superior weight of Neumeyer 
and Neupert. This happens rather notice- 
ably at the beginning of the fourth move- 
ment in the G major sonata. Oiseau-Lyre 
brings both instruments to the fore, and all 
characteristics are audible. 
Sometimes the twin sonorities tend to cancel 
each other out, so rich are they, and what 
ought to be transparent is obscured by the 
** close’? sound of the recording. Played 
back at a low level, however, this effect is 
minimised, and for many this new disc will 
present the most satisfactory balance of all. 

Scholz is a fine technician, but does not 
fully exploit the expressive qualities of the 
gamba. Wenzinger, a superb player, has a 
mellow and pleasing tone, plus a sense of 
style that is more than adequate. Dupré 
wears his soloist’s mantle less easily than the 
other two players do, but he phrases 


beautifully and his approach is intensely | 


musical. I like the way he develops tone on 
a long note, where Scholz merely trills ; and 
I enjoyed the pizzicato touch in the last 
movement of the D major sonata. There 
are no violent differences in tempi between 
the three gamba players. The real differ- 
ence is in balance and recording, as well as 
in the tonal variations of the instruments 
concerned. Of the three harpsichordists, 
Dart is decidedly the most musical, and his 
registration is colourful without being over- 
subtle. Musically the G major (arranged 
by Bach from a sonata for two flutes and 
continuo) and the G minor are the best 
works, with the D major a _ not-so-good 
runner-up. In the first two _ sonatas, 
Ojiseau-Lyre has scrolled the movements in 
twos ; Vox and D.G.G. have all movements 
together on one band, except at the change 
of side which occurs half-way through the 
D major sonata. D.S. 


BEETHOVEN. Quintet in E flat 
major, Op. 16. 

MOZART. Quintet in E flat major, 
K.425. Rudolph Serkin (piano) 
with members of the Philadelphia 
Woodwind Quintet (John de Lancie, 
Anthony Gigliotti, Sol Schoenbach, 
Mason Jones). Philips ABL3187 
(12 in., 41s. 9d.). 


Coupled as above : 
Gieseking, Philh. Wind Quartet (1/56) 33CX1322 
Beethoven Quintet : 
d’Arco, Peirlot, Lancelot, Coursier, Hongne 
(11/54) OL50033 
Mozart Quintet : 


Veyron-Lacroix, French Woodwind Quintet 
(2/54) OL50016 
L. Brain, S. Waters, D. Brain, C. James, 
C. Horsley (2/55) CLP1029 
Panhoffer, Vienna Octet (5/57) LXT5293 


Rudolf Serkin’s fine, alert piano-playing 
is matched by some good wind-playing on 
the part of the Philadelphia Quintet: a 
stylish oboe, sounding somewhat hard in 
remorseless extension over the leadership 
of two large-scale works in that he chooses 
not to ease the situation with any vibrato ; 
a fluent clarinet; a particularly gracious 
bassoon, with a style ideal for chamber 
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music ; and some very clear horn-playing 
with occasional romantic moments—in the 
slow movement of the Beethoven ver: 
happily, in the slow introduction to the 
Mozart perhaps less so. 

These virtues are perfectly integrated into 
stylish performances, though a generosity of 
repeat-making does make the Mozart seem 
a little long-winded. The integration is 
helped substantially by an ideal balance in 
the recording, both. between the wind 
themselves and between the wind and piano. 
In other respects, however, the recording is 
less happy. The general tone lacks some 
degree of both presence and fullness in 
comparison with the very best, and it is 
often overlaid by a rather heavy back- 
ground. This is particularly the case at the 
start of the Beethoven ; and here, too, some 
curious accident gives the effect of a number 
of the players missing the important initial 
demisemiquaver. 

I do believe the question of the style of 
oboe lead to be a crucial one. It is at least 
arguable that in all wind chamber music 
some rather greater degree of vibrato is 
necessary, to relieve the listener’s ear, than 
it is in music where the steadiness and 
solidity of wind tone can be combined and 
alternated with the comparative warmth of 
string tone. The oboe in particular has, 
basically, an intentionally somewhat acid 
sound ; where it leads the music for any 
length of time I am quite sure that for 
humanity’s sake its bite simply must, save in 
an exceptional passage, be tempered. 

Partly on these grounds, and partly on 
considerations of recording, I wouic suggest 
that the Columbia coupling of these Mozart 
and Beethoven quintets listed above might 
well be preferred to the new issue. In the 
case of the Mozart Quintet there is a further 
strong competitor: the H.M.V. disc, 
offering on its reverse Lennox Berkeley’s fine 
Trio for Violin, Horn, and Piano. M.M. 


HAYDN. String Quartets, Op. 76: 
No. 1 in G major ; No. 2 in D minor. 
Budapest String Quartet. Philips 
ABR4050 (10 in., 30s. 11d.). 

The six quartets that comprise his Opus 
76 were written by Haydn in old age and 
they are contemporary with Beethoven’s 
Opus 18 set. It is a pleasure to welcome 
the G major which has not been in the 
catalogue for some years. It starts with a 
’cello solo that must have been unconsciously 
in Beethoven’s mind when he wrote his 
A major ’cello sonata, contains a minuet 
marked “presto” of the greatest good 
humour and originality, and ends with a 
powerful movement in a minor key (as 
does the famous “‘ Emperor ”’ quartet in this 
same set) and of far greater moment than 
the first movement. The D minor on the 
back has been recorded by both the Italian 
and, more recently, the Hungarian Quartets. 
It is perhaps an even finer work than the 
G major, though I am coming to feel that 
the famous minuet in canonic form has been 
overrated. The Budapest Quartet certainly 
make it sound rather dull, and earlier their 
intonation is not all it should be. They miss 
points here and there, and do not, I think, 
feel as much interest in Haydn as they do 
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PILLARS OF THE REPERTOIRE 








MOZART 

Piano Concerti No. 24 (K.491) and No. 26 (K.537) 

Robert Casadesus (Piano) 

Symphony Orchestra conducted by George Szell 

ABL 3060 

BEETHOVEN 

Piano Concerto No. 4 in G Major, Op. 58 

Cor de Groot (Piano) 

The Wiener Symphoniker conducted by 

Willem van Otterloo YY 
YY 

ABR 4038 Cs 
wy 

SIBELIUS Vy 


Symphony No. | in E Minor, Op. 39 





Yy 
YY 


Y YY ipyffyy 
The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by /, 
Sir Thomas Beecham, Bart., C.H. Y yy 
SBR 6245 Yj ] 
Re STRAUSS = 
Ein Heldenleben (Symphonic Poem), Op. 40 Yj 
The Philadelphia Orchestra conducted by Y 
Eugene Ormandy 
ABL 3061 
BRAHMS 


Symphony No. | in C Minor, Op. 68 

The Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of New York 
conducted by Bruno Walter 

ABR 4037 


BRAHMS 

Violin Concerto in D, Op. 77 

Berl Senofsky (Violin) 

The Vienna Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Rudolf Moralt YY yy 
SBL 5222 YY 
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When stereo comes in by the door, need hi-fi fly out of the 
window? Not with Avantic! For the same amplifier (DL7-35) 
that became the critics’ choice is now part of the new range of 
Avantic stereo equipment. Even if the box at the top left-hand 
corner represents your feeling about stereo at the moment, with 
this new equipment you can always “go stereo” later, simply by 
adding a further loudspeaker and DL7-35 power amplifier 
Look at the price list in the next column. One of those six ways 
of going stereo has been designed to suit your own pocket; a 
complete stereophonic installation can be obtained for as little 
as £54.12s. Remember thatall Avanticamplifiers have push-pull 
Output stages. 
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AMPLIFIERS 

(1) DL7-35 power amplifier with SDL 7 stereo aa x 
control unit £48.10 
(2) As above but with two DL7-35 power amplifiers £81. 10s. 
(3) DL7-35 power amplifier with SP21 stereo pre-amplifier 
control unit £61.10s. 
(4) As above but with two DL7-35 power amplifiers £94.10s. 
(5) SPA 21 complete two-channel amplifier =, o— 


bined pre-amplifier control unit 10s 
(6) SPA11 complete ores amplifier with combined 
pre-amplifier control unit 28 gns. 
LOUDSPEAKERS 

L35 3-speaker enclosure with 15” bass unit .... 90 gns. 
L20 3-speaker enclosure with 12” bass unit .... 45 gns. 
SL12 single unit enclosure for SPA2I1 _.... 18 gns, 
SL7 single unit enclosure for SPAII1 _ 12 gns, 
‘GLYNDEBOURNE’ 


Contemporary console cabinet finished in sapele mahogany 
with 1-DL7-35 power amplifier and SDL7 pre-amplifier 
control unit £90.10s. 
As above but with 2-DL7-35 power amplifiers _ £123.10s. 
Space is provided for fitting radio tuner, gramophone motor 
and pick-up and tape deck. 


RADIO TUNER TYPE BM612. Continuous tuning over 
v.h.f. and m.w. bands with variable a.f.c. on v.h.f. and 
variable selectivity on m.w. Foster-Seeley discriminator; 
ll-valves plus two crystal diodes plus two neon-tuning 
indicators; built-in power supply £48.1s.4d. tax paid 
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in Beethoven. Nevertheless there is much 
to admire, notably in the two finales which 
are played with real fire. Furthermore this 
record, being smaller, is much cheaper than 
its rivals, and the quality is splendid. 


MARTINU. Violin Sonata No. 3. 
Alexander Plocek (violin), Josef 
Palenicek (piano). Supraphon LPM 
301 (10 in., 30s. 11d.). 

Martinu wrote his Third Violin Sonata 
in 1944, at about the same time as the three 
books of Etudes and Polkas which pianists 
may know. It shares many turns of phrase 
with them—the simple harmonic texture 
(in which dissonances are very often caused 
by two superimposed triads), the cross- 
rhythms and the “ motoric”’ use of con- 
tinual quaver or semiquaver patterns. 
Unfortunately I don’t think that this 
material is as suitable to an extended work 
like a sonata as it is to short piano pieces. 
Ideas which may seem quite charming when 
you make their first acquaintance are 
allowed to outstay their welcome. I have 
never yet heard a work of Martinu which 
gave me the impression that he had any 
real gift for the musical development which 
we expect in a sonata or a symphony ; on 
the other hand, I find the present work more 
likeable than the recent Sixth Symphony 
for the simple reason that it is so unpreten- 
tious—it makes no attempt to conceal its 
thinness by wrapping itself in rhetorical 
wool. Of the four movements the first is the 
one that strikes me as having the most to say, 
and I recommend anyone who is interested 
to listen to it and the finale before tackling 
the very dull slow movement. 

The performance is excellent. Plocek and 
Palenicek do everything possible to convince 
us of the work’s value, playing each phrase 
with the understanding of real chamber- 
musicians, The recording is a little boxy by 
the best current standards, but not objec- 
tionably so; balance between violin and 
piano is above average. 


MOZART. Oboe Quartet in F major 
K.370. Stanislav Duchon (oboe), 
Vaclav Snitil (violin), Josef Kodou- 
sek (viola), Victor Moucka (’cello). 
Organ Sonatas, K. 67, 328, 336. 
Milan Slechta (organ), Josef Vlach 
and Vaclav Snitil (violins), Viktor 
Moucka (cello). Supraphon LPM 
320-(10 in., 30s. 11d.). 


Oboe Quartet 
Gomberg, Galimir Quartet 


(8/53) AXTL1021 
Kamesch, Kamper, Weiss, Kwarda 


(3/55) WLP5022 
Statijn, Klijn, Godwin, Boomkamp 


1/57) ABE10012 

Winschermann, Kehr Trio Gey LGX66065 
The music on this disc is all minor Mozart, 
but performed with a sort of vigorous 
affection that is very winning. I can’t quite 
understand the present craze for recording 
the organ sonatas ; if Mozart ever relied on 
conventions to get him through a com- 
missioned job it seems to me that he did 
with these little instrumental interludes for 
Salzburg Cathedral. It is interesting to hear 
them played, as they are here, by solo 
violins instead of a full string band, but 
problems of balance have not been com- 
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pletely solved; the two string-players 
sound a great deal closer than the organist. 
But in any case the Oboe Quartet is what 
really matters, and that is very well played 
indeed. Modern listeners—and English 
ones in particular (conditioned by Goossens) 
—may find the oboe tone thin and reedy at 
first, but of course the oboe should sound like 
a reed instrument, and certainly did in 
Mozart’s day. Duchon and his companions 
play the music with real musicianship but 
without the rather exaggerated refinement 
of phrasing sometimes considered suitable. 
Altogether a very pleasing record, though 
perhaps the little 10-inch Philips record 
listed above is a better buy for anyone who 
wants just the Oboe Quartet, since it is 
better recorded as well as cheaper. J.N. 


PURCELL. Ten Sonatas in four parts 
(1697). (a) Pavan for three violins 
and continuo. (5). Fantasia, Three 
parts on a Ground. Jacobean 
Ensemble (Neville Marriner, Peter 
Gibbs, Desmond Dupré, Thurston 
Dart) with (a) and (5) Carl Pini 
(violin). Argo RGI112 (12 in, 
41s. 84$d.). 

I am glad to see that Argo’s recording 
(with this ensemble) of Purcell’s 1683 set of 
sonatas has been awarded a Grand Prix du 
Disque by the Académie Charles Cros. 
Even if one finds some details of the 
Jacobean Ensemble’s style unconvincing— 
and I remember that D.S. did, in his review 
of that set for THE GRAMOPHONE in 
December 1956—it possesses the overriding 
virtue of being a real chamber-music style. 
Thurston Dart and his string players do not 
play this music as if they were trying to 
impress a hall full of possibly bored listeners; 
they play as if for themselves. I see that 
Professor Westrup in his invaluable book on 
Purcell (Dent, in the Master Musicians 
series) says: ‘* The truth is that the trio 
sonata was primarily chamber music, not 
a vehicle for the virtuoso’s skill.”” He also 
points out that the break in style between 
the fantasias Purcell wrote for viol consort 
and these trio sonatas is a largely superficial 
one. I have myself been guilty of over- 
emphasising the influence of the new Italian 
style in these sonatas; in fact the present 
performance has convinced me that they 
are very nearly as introverted as the viol 
works themselves. Their harmonic language 
is full of those chromatic subtleties that the 
young Purcell revelled in—subtleties which 
would simply not make their full impact in 


a large hall. In relation to this it is interest- . 


ing to note that the “ Golden Sonata ” 
(No. IX), which is by far the best known 
of the 1697 set today, is also one of the 
simplest and least Purcellian in its harmonic 
language. 

The 1697 set of sonatas was published 
posthumously by Purcell’s widow, obviously 
from manuscript copies which the composer 
had not prepared for publication. It has 
generally been assumed that these ten 
sonatas are later in date than the set of 
twelve that Purcell had published himself 
in 1683, though as far as I know no-one has 
done a sufficiently detailed comparative 
study of the two sets to confirm this on 
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stylistic grounds. In his sleeve-note to. the 
present recording, Thurston Dart makes the 
interesting and very plausible suggestion 
that the ten sonatas of the 1697 set were for 
the most part composed at the same date as 
the others—namely in the early 1680's. 
This is certainly borne out by the harmonic 
style that I have already mentioned, since 
Purcell’s harmony tended to crystallise into 
a clearer diatonic language in his later years. 
If this is so it means that all Purcell’s 
surviving chamber music dates from before 
his twenty-fifth year, and that his later 
preoccupation with the theatre was even 
more complete than we had previously 
realised. 

If I made no detailed criticisms of the 
performances on these records I suppose 
that uncharitable readers (if there be any) 
might assume I had only read the sleeve, 
so I had better mention that in certain 
movements the Jacobean Ensemble goes a 
little too far in its determination to avoid 
dull, slow tempi: the canzona in No. I, the 
opening adagio of No. IV, the canzona again 
of No. VII are cases in point. Sometimes, 
too, the carefully cultivated sotto voce effect 
relaxes the rhythm just a little too much ; 
the last movement of No. III is taken so 
quietly and gently that the final bars, 
marked grave, come as a shock. And in 
general the recording could have presented 
us with a little more of the bass viol’s 
characteristically edgy tone ; in several of 
the sonatas we could have done with a more 
clearly defined bass. But these are minor 
blemishes on a first-rate set. ‘The music 
itself may be a little more uneven than that 
of the 1683 set, but the performance could 
hardly be better. No other group I know 
of can recapture so successfully the rhythmic 
conventions of seventeenth-century per- 
formance. Argo and the Jacobean Ensemble 
are to be congratulated on doing justice to 
music that deserves to be better known. 

j.N. 


SHOSTAKOVITCH. String Quartet 
No. 3, Op. 73. Tchaikovsky 
Quartet (Y. Sitkovetsky, A. Sharoyev, 
violins ; R. Barshai, viola; Y. Slo- 
bodkin, ’cello). Piano Quintet, Op. 
57. Dimitri Shostakovitch (piano), 
Beethoven Quartet (D. Tsiganov, 
V. Shirinsky, violins; V. Borisovsky, 
viola; S. Shirinsky, ’cello). Parlo- 
phone PMA1040 (12 in., 41s. 84d.). 


Piano Quintet : 
Quintetto Chigiano _ (12/52) LXT2749 
Shostakovitch’s Piano Quintet is surely 


the most beautiful composition to come from 
Soviet Russia. Composed in 1940, it won 
a Stalin Prize in its own country and then 
captivated the West. With the deepest 
enjoyment I listened again to the noble 
Prelude, the broad, slow and engrossing 
Fugue, the unaffectedly gay Scherzo, 
deeply lyrical Intermezzo and sparkling 
Finale. On this new record it is played 
by its original interpreters, the com- 
poser and the Beethoven Quartet: an 
excellent Capitol disc (Aller/Hollywood 
Quartet) has been withdrawn, so the only 
comparison is with the Decca version. In 
every movement, but particularly in the 
Scherzo and Finale, the Russians set a 
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slightly faster tempo than the Italians— 
without yielding anything in lyrical feeling 
to them. Their treatment of the Fugue in 
particular is more shapely ; the Scherzo is 
sparkly and alert, the Intermezzo, with its 
melody unwound in Bachian manner over 
a steadily treading bass, more seriously 
beautiful. The recorded tone is a shade thin, 
perhaps, but pure and clear ; while that of 
the Decca is richer but somewhat congested. 
Beside the advantages of having the 
original interpreters, and of a more beautiful 
performance, there is a considerable one of 
economy. Both Decca and Capitol used two 
sides for the Quintet ; on the new Parlo- 
phone it takes only one, and the other 1s 
given to the same composer’s Third String 
Quartet (not in the Grove catalogue, though 
it was composed in 1946). It is hardly a 
work to be classed with the Piano Quintet, 
though not negligible: and even when 
Shostakovitch is at his least rewarding, I 
find the sheer quality of his thinking, the 
way his musical mind moves, a source of 
pleasure and interest. The second move- 
ment of this Quartet was the first to be 
composed. It is a moderato con moto, and very 
much a “constructed” piece, over an 
ostinato bass motif. The first movement 
allegretto, is repetitive, and _ surprisingly 
Prokofiev-like in its materials, with a diatonic 
theme made piquant by ‘“ wrong-note ” 
slips. The third movement, allegro non troppo, 
has a dramatic exclamatory opening, and 
there is about it a suggestion of “‘ Cossack ”’ 
or otherwise barbaric rhythms. But it is 
rather dry at the same time. We have to 
wait until the fourth movement, after a 
recitative declamation, to discover the 
lyrical Shostakovitch: this is a grave, long 
and low-toned section, which then returns 
after the official Finale, again an extrovert 
piece whose theme might have come from 
Prokofiev’s Romeo and Juliet. This side is 
admirably recorded. The record is a 
thoroughly worth-while addition to any 
library that at present lacks the Piano 
Quintet. A.P. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


BARTOK. Mikrokosmos : 


Vol. 5, 
Nos. 122, 124, 125, 126, 128, 130, 
131, 133, 135, 136, 138, 139; Vol. 6, 
Nos. 140, 141, 142, 143, 146. Suite, 
Op. 14. Danses Populaires Rou- 
maines. Pour les Enfants: Vol. 1, 
Nos. 4, 5, 10, 11, 14, 15, 22, 23, 31, 
34, 35, 36, 38, 40. George Solchany 
(piano). Columbia 33CX1547 (12 in., 
41s. 83d.). 


Mikrokosmos was intended largely to serve 
something of a didactic purpose, addressed 
both to pianists and composers ; it is in no 
way belittling the extensive work to suggest 
that as listening material it may be felt to 
have its limitations. In avoiding, so far, a 
complete recording the gramophone has 
perhaps sensed this. Certainly, however, 
choosing selectively from the later books can 
have its rewards. 

Solchany chooses primarily pieces of 
percussive tendencies (there is no shortage 
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of supply), and he gives to them a sub- 
stantial degree of attack, seeming sometimes 
less enthusiastic only about the rarer 
moments of lyrical contrast. Attack is the 
word, too, to use in describing the perform- 
ance of the Op. 14 Suite ; the third move- 
ment of this is quite electrifying. The 
Roumanian Popular Dances continue in the 
Same rewarding vein ; and in so far as the 
style is applicable the Children’s Pieces, too, 
are projected effectively. 


The recording matches the playing, 
concentrating on brilliance rather than 
richness or smoothness. Both, most of the 
time, match the music. M.M. 


BRUHNS. Prelude and Fugue in 
G major. Fantasia: “‘ Nun komm 
der Heiden Heiland’’. Prelude and 
Fugue in E minor. 

LUBECK. Prelude and Fugue in 
E major. Partita: ‘ Nun lasst uns 
Gott dem Herren”. Prelude and 
Fugue in F major. Prelude and 
Fugue in D minor. Hans Heintze 
(organ). D.G.G. Archive APM14081 
(12 in., 41s. 9d.). Recorded at St. 
John’s Church, Liineburg. 

Lip service had long been paid to the 
great North German organ school half a 
century before Bach’s time, yet the cata- 
logues contained not a single example of 
the music of Nikolaus Bruhns (c. 1665-1697) 
or of Vincenz Liibeck the Elder (1654- 
1740) before the arrival of this enterprising 
Archive disc. There is not even a snippet 
of these composers’ works, or of Reinken’s, 
in the History of Music in Sound, though 
there is absolutely no doubt that without 
these men, without Pachelbel and Buxte- 
hude, Bach’s organ music would not have 
reached the peaks that it did. 


This disc has been well planned and 
expertly recorded, and consequently it 
makes for good listening. The fine sound 
of the Johanniskirche organ, as well as the 
“‘atmosphere”’ of the church itself, has been 
recaptured with a considerable degree of 
success. Hans Heintze is a capable and 
stylish player, and his registration has 
variety without being in any way fussy or 
over-clever. Only once (in the Bruhns 
Fantasia) did I feel that mutations were so 
drowning fundamental tone as to obscure 
the shape of a melodic phrase or alter the 
written harmony. Apart from this instance, 
the sound is fascinating and clear as a bell ; 
indeed some of the stops, when combined, 
remind one of pealing silver bells, a well- 
known characteristic of certain German 
organs and an effect that is beautiful enough 
to tempt abuse. But Heintze has taste as 
well as technique, and his performances of 
these old German masterpieces can be 
enjoyed for what they are. 


No index card arrived with my discs, and 
in view of the absence of information 
readers may wish to place these two com- 
posers in their proper perspective. Bruhns 
was a native of Schwabstadt in Schleswig, 
and was taught by his father and brother to 
play the violin and viola da gamba. He was 
noted for his skill in playing sonorous 
double-stops and chords on the violin, and 
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this principle he applied to the organ whe: 
he studied the instrument as a youth, and 
later as a pupil of Buxtehude. But the 
organ “‘double-stops’”’ were achieved by the 
use of both feet on the pedal board at the 
same time. Bruhns did not, however, invent 
this idea, for it was known (if not widely 
practised) centuries before his time. In a 
mid-fifteenth-century organ tablature, now 
in Philadelphia, there is an example of two 
pedal notes being played at one and the 
same time. The result of this special 
technique is, of course, to increase sonority 
and depth, and it is pleasant to be able to 
report on the success with which this effect 
is used in the present recording. 


You can hear a great many of Bach’s 
favourite figurations in the music of Bruhns, 
which is available, by the way, in a fine 
edition by Fritz Stein. There is noble 
breadth and splendour in the great G major 
Prelude and Fugue, and some hair-raising 
pedal passages appear from time to time as a 
reminder that Bruhns was an expert in 
dexterity (that is to say pediferous dexterity, 
if I may be allowed a contradiction in 
terms) as well as in sonority. The Fantasia 
on Nun komm der Heiden Heiland shows great 
skill in decorating and varying a chorale 
melody, while the short Prelude and Fugue 
in E minor is notable for its cavalier treat- 
ment of fugal form. Just as the Fugue gets 
going, Bruhns seems to throw up his hands. 
and exclaim, ‘‘ Enough of this counter- 
point: let’s make the organ-blower work 
for his living ”. Accordingly down go both 
hands, not to mention both feet, out pops 
every stop, and we have a magnificent 
needle-shaking treat that might have been 
expressly designed to titillate the hi-fi spines 
of today. 

Liibeck is no less interesting as a man 
and musician. Even if he did not actualiy 
study under Buxtehude with the same 
assiduity as Bruhns, he came under the 
influence of Buxtehude. His main teacher 
was Reinken, who lived to the ripe age of 
99. When Bach came to Hamburg to hear 
Reinken he also heard Liibeck, then 
organist at the Church of St. Nicholas, a 
post which he held until his death in 1740. 
Although Liibeck wrote much organ music, 
it remained in manuscript (as was the 
custom, since the printing of organ music 
rarely justified the expense) and only a 
handful of pieces has been preserved. These 
were edited by Gottlieb Harms in 1921, 
which year also saw the appearance of an 
important study devoted to Liibeck’s life 
and works. 

In Liibeck’s music, as in that of Bruhns, 
there is much contrast in style and size of 
canvas. At one extreme is the cheerful little 


Prelude and Fugue in F, not very far 


removed structurally from Bach’s Short 
Preludes and Fugues, while at the other 
extreme we have the Prelude and Fugue in 
D minor, massive, almost ponderous, yet 
still clinging to a canzona-like theme for its 
impressively majestic fugue, reminiscent 
sometimes of Pachelbel at his most fiery, or 
even Bach in his most expansive and 
inventive vein. No lover of organ music, or 
of baroque music in general, should miss this 
record. D.S. 





